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Economy Line 
Hits Buying 
For Defense 


Washington—M ilitary pro- 
curement Is Once more under the 
gun of an Administration econ- 
omy drive. From a _ relatively 
easy, post-Sputnik atmosphere on 
defense expenditures, in which a 
boost of almost $2 billion in out- 
lays had been scheduled, Penta- 
gon policy has swung back to pre- 
Sputnik economizing. 

The outcome will be new de- 
lays in getting advanced projects 
under way, faster decisions to 
wash out competing _ projects, 
lower production rates for latest 
weapons than might have been 
scheduled before, and reductions 
in manpower. 

Behind the Defense Depart- 
ment’s new budget tightening is 
the Administration’s determina- 
tion to cut federal spending and 
reduce the deficit, thus pulling 
the reins on the inflationary 
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WHILE TEAMSTER PRESIDENT JAMES R. HOFFA was in 
Washingjon last week meeting with employers on 
the West Coast trucking strike, employees in air and 
railroad freight terminals were swamped by extra 


~ 


shipping. The men in the Los Angeles terminal of 
American Shippers, Inc., (above) were not sweating 
it out alone. P.A.’s in the 11-state strike-bound area 
were keeping them company as deliveries halted. 


threat. 
The Pentagon, which accounts 
(Continued on page 21) 


New 


hasn't answers to. this 


Stockpiles Full; 
U.S. Buying Less 


Washington — Government 
Stockpiling policy was confirmed 
officially by the New Office of 
Civil Defense and Mobilization 
(O.C.D.M.) last week. In a nut- 
shell it is that U. S. stockpiles are 
nearing completion, and govern- 
ment buying of strategic metals 
and minerals is at a virtual end 
as has been known in the trade 
for months. 

Of the 75 critical materials 
which the government has been 


York—Industry 
yet satisfied the product needs of 
many purchasing agents. PUrR- 
CHASING WEEK'S latest survey 
makes that fact quite plain. The 


survey sought 
question, “what products could 
you use now that are not vet 
available from manufacturers?” 
Replies for the most part re- 


R.R.s Expand Piggyback Operation 
To Regain Freight-Hauling Losses 


New York—The nation’s rail- 
roads are rapidly expanding 
piggyback operations with an eye 
on winning back a major portion 
of freight lost to private carriage 
over the past 10 years. 

Special attention is being fo- 
cused on piggyback “plan IIL” 


cooperating with Rail Trailer Co., 
Chicago, in setting up a national 
trailer pool company. The com- 
pany, expected to be operating by 
Jan. 1, would be based on boxcar 
pool operations. 

The organization would elimi- 
nate a main objection to this 


buying and storing since the 
Korean conflict, only three are 
still on the official “shopping 
list” which O.C.D.M. authorizes 


(Continued on page 22) 


shippers 


(See P.W., July 14, p. 
feel this 
offer the most benefits, mainly in 
the area of lower costs. 

A dozen major railroads are 


1). Many 
system will 


“freight all kinds” piggyback sys- 
tem where the shipper owns 
trailer or flatear or both. 
A balanced traffic movement, 
(Continued on page 21) 


Paper Makers See Demand and Price Jump 


Manufacturers See Production Rising 
In Final Months to Near 1957 Level 


New York—Manufacturers of paper and paper 
products are looking forward in the final months 
of the year to increased demand from most busi- 
ness areas. And if these expectations come true, 
overall production of paper and allied products 
should approach the 1957 level. 

In the first half of the year, total industry output 
was down 2.8% (see chart p. 3). But increased 
industrial activity during the remainder of the year 
should boost demand from a host of business 
areas. This is especially true for the paperboard 
industry whose products are used to package 
much of the products of the nation’s factories. 

The chart (p. 3) shows how average prices have 
held the line since the beginning of the year. 
And although the average is not likely to rise 
much in the coming months, P.A.’s can expect 
upped tags for certain specific paper industry 
products. 

This is particularly true in the paperboard area. 
Demand in this area held up rather well during 

(Continued on page 3) 


Industry Sees Need for Higher Tags; 
No Agreement on How Much and When 


New York—Paper and paper products manu- 
facturers insist that price increases are urgently 
needed in the industry. Yet there is much dis- 
agreement as to how much and when they will 
come. 

A spokesman for a group of large producers 
hints that across-the-board hikes are a good 
possibility before November However, an eco- 
nomic analysis of the industry would seem to 
indicate such a price taise is improbable. 

One manufacturer here believes such boosts 
will not be on a broad front but only on those 
products that have experienced a pickup in de- 
mand. These include kraft paper and paperboard. 

David L. Luke, president of West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., points out that the entire industry 
has been swallowing rising costs for more than a 
year while watching profits slip down almost 20%. 

“Although urgently needed by the industry to 
meet rising costs, including rising wages. it is 
premature at this time to expect paper price in- 

(Continued on page 22) 


P.A.'s Suggest New Products in P.W. Survey 


flected the 
product needs in terms of his 
own special problems. For in- 
stance, a purchasing agent for a 
paper manufacturer wants a 
roll-handling attachment for a 
lift truck that will not damage 
3-ft. diam. rolls of cleansing tis- 
sue. Clamp-type attachments are 
available but don't quite fill the 

bill. 
Another P.A. (metals pro- 
ducer) voices his needs this way, 
a heavy-duty pneumatic 


(Continued on page 22) 


purchasing agent’s 


Prices to Get 
Close Scrutiny 
By Antitrusters 


Washington — Government 
antitrusters won't say it in so 
many words, but a period of 


stepped-up enforcement activity 
aimed at pricing violations of the 
antitrust laws is coming. 

There are plenty of signs. For 
one thing the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission often use the leads turned 
up by Congressional investigating 
committees to start their own 
Cases. 

This has a two-fold advantage: 

1. Always short-handed, the 
antitrust agencies can save time 
picking up “ready-made” cases 
turned up by Congress. 

2. It's a good way to impress 
those who vote your budget that 
your shop is doing a bang-up job. 

Congressional committees have 
paid a lot of attention to prices 
and pricing practices in the ses- 

(Continued from page 5) 


Aluminum, Copper Firms 


Increase Production 

New York—More major pro- 
ducers increased copper and 
aluminum output this week. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. boosted its 
three large Arizona copper mines 
from four to five days. The com- 
pany said it was getting its pro- 
duction rates into line with other 
producers. 

Reynolds Metals Co. reopened 
an aluminum potline at its Jones 
Mills, Ark., reduction plant. It 
followed Kaiser Aluminum’s pro- 
duction rate jump. 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


SEPT. 8-14 


Business continues to improve at a pace which adds lustre 
to observations made last January that the very speed and 
violence of the business decline probably would set up the basis 
for an early turnaround. Business, by then well into an inventory 
liquidation program, already was getting in shape for an end-of- 


summer pickup. 


There’s little doubt now that 


recovery will roll onward and 


upward. The big question mark is the actual pace. Speed of 


acceleration still rests on.a couple of key 


factors: consumer 


interest in 1959 model automobiles, appliances and other durable 
goods, plus rejuvenation of industrial interest in new plant and 


equipment outlays. 


For weeks the stock market has been the best reflection of new 
fears of inflation. The Federal Reserve Board already has adopted 
counter-measures in the security market. And it’s curiously ironic 
that in valiant efforts to give the economy a lift out of recession 
the late 85th Congress may have done too much and given the 
country a slight nudge toward inflation. 

But don’t overlook still-operating anti-inflation forces. Price 
factors working against inflation, or at least to slow it, are 
discussed in the Price Perspective (page 2). And down in Wash- 


ington the word is out: Budget-cutting 


has become the Eisen- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


SEPTEMBER 8-14 


Much of the current inflation talk belies the actual facts. 

True, prices in certain areas are inching up, but that’s always the normal 
pattern in times of rising production. 

The trouble is that the boys of the 
only one side of the picture. 

Sure they're right in pointing to the recent steel boost and the subsequent 
rise in some finished products. But in emphasizing only price rises they 
tend to ignore some of the more important price considerations. 

© Price boosts have generally been smaller than might have been expected 
on the basis of past history. 


“inflation school” tend to look at 


© Capacity in practically every line is more than ample to meet any antici- 
pated demand in the near future 


@ The price picture is not one of across-the-board rises. Consumer quotes 


are leveling off; farm tags are actually falling. Even many industrial raw 
materials are far from firm today. 
* cd e 


This mixed price picture is important. 

What happens, pricewise, in any part of the economy is bound to have 
an effect on tags in other areas. 

Lack of firmness on one price level, for example, often has the habit of 
leaking over into sometimes seemingly unrelated areas. 

At other times the connection is clearly evident—like in consumer prices. 
Thus, the current leveling off in the consumer price index signals the end 
of the automatic cost-of-living bonuses received under current labor con- 
tracts by 500,000 industrial workers. 

It means relatively less labor cost pressure on prices in such industries as 
electrical equipment, aircraft and metal working. 

2 e a 


It's also important to consider the still far-from-firm position of many 
industrial raw materials. 

Just look at “This Week’s Commodity Prices” alongside. 

ein non-ferrous metals, quotations for aluminum, copper, 
all below last year. 

e In fuels, all items outside of LP gas are at or below 1957 levels. 

e In textiles—despite the firming of some cotton tags—cotton cloth, rayon, 
and wool tops all show up in the minus column. 

Remember, these items are the basic materials for thousands of products. 

Recovery since May lows (see barometer above) hasn't been nearly enough 
to push averages for these materials above year ago. 

Relative cheapness of some of these items will help keep costs in line, 
permit suppliers to hold prices in check. 


and lead are 


But perhaps the best safeguard against inflation is you, the buyer of your 
firm’s materials and supplies. 

Salesmen, having tasted a bit of recession, are a lot more sensitive to you, 
your suggestions, complaints, ideas— and above all, your views on what con- 
stitutes a fair price. 

In this reinvigorated supplier-buyer climate, your individual skills as a 
purchasing executive became more important than ever. 

It can help you keep your own purchase bill down—and when multiplied 


all over the country by thousands P.A.’s, it helps keep the lid on any 
inflationary tendency. 
2 : PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by Mer. 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication ul 


price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


the 


industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 


ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices’ below. 
This Weeks C dity Pri 
is Weeks Commodity Prices 

Year % Yrly 
METALS Sept.3 Aug. 27 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts.. gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.01 Q- 
Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 67.6 —1.5 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 33 
Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.275 + 4.3 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 5.975 5.975 3.8 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cewt 5.975 5.975 5.725 1.1 
Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 5.675 5.075 9.425 } 1.6 
Steel, plates. Chicago, cwt 9.30 5.30 5.10 Pog 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 42.50 12.50 1.50 - 22.1) 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 10.00 10.00 92.50) 23.8 
Steel serap, #1 heavy. del. Chieago, gross ton 13.50 13.50— 01.00 i 1 
\luminum, pig, lb 207 247 26 0) 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 24i 215 221 ' : 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 26 261 266 ro 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 208 2 8 20 Posy 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 18 108 1 “ee 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 a4 | as 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib 74 TH 1.05 —29.5 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib “6 Oo 4 | 1.3 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 10 0 
FUELS y —_ a aa 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.29 é-29 Le a ; 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.04 ou9 6 £99 Been 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.90) 2.00) = 20) - a 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal AUB) Mo 59 Howe 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 123 125 1S ~?9 ‘ 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 1 i 136 - oy 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 9.79 19 one —. 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 0 
CHEMICALS - 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration. tanks, ton 82.50 82.90 O + 2 . 
Benzene. petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal 3 31 a0 —I9. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 1.80 4.30 t - 6 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude. tanks, N.Y. lb 5] 151 138 4 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 21 278 2 4 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 169 169 171 - “ 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 20) £09 209 :. 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 A 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 9.70 9.70 ) I PO: 
Shellac, ‘7: N., N. Y. lb aq BU 4 —8.8 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 () ; 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 26.50 —113 
Sulfuric acid. 66° commercial. tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 () 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars. N.Y. Ib. O84 O84 83 11.2 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots lb 255 255 255 0 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, : ma 

CWT 17.00 17.00 16.70 +1.8 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton Jots, 

CWT 24.20 24.20 24.20 0 
Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 07 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.2! —2.7 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.30 | 1.6 
Old corrugated boxes. dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 19.00 17.00 +35.3 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 £20 £1.25 i) 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y.. bbl 1.24 1.21 1.42 _ 1.1 
Glass. window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 ‘3 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 128.00 128.00 116.00 10.3 
Douglas fir lumber. 2x4, s4s. carlots, fob Chicago 131.00 129.00 117.00 + 12.0 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.50 10.60 10.70 1.9 
Cotton, middling. 1”, N.Y., lb 362 363 351 1 3,] 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd aii 77 179 = 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 268 268 30 —10.7 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 154 1.52 1.95 —21.0 
HIDES AND RUBBER 7 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 5 15 155 —3.2 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 29] 29] 306 —1.9 
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Paper Makers See Demand Rising BP ie prageneceMeent pode 


tures for new plant and equip- 160 index ] 

° | h ’ ment. Industry observers estimate I947-49-|00 
In Fina Mont $ to Near 5/7 Level that five million tons of capacity 150 = acne . | — — 
have been eliminated or post- Production | 


Growing Activity in Industrial Areas Expected | Pponed because of this situation.|| 140 
; , Both the paper and paperboard 
To Bring with It More Need for Paper Products] industries have been combating 


the recession by successfully pro- * | 
(Continued from page 1) Paper production as a per cent] moting a host of new products. 120} e Lacie ennai 
the recent recession, and produc-|of normal capacity has been run-| This is especially true in the Te Nd Wholesale 
tion so far in 1958 has trailed] ning at some 86% so far in 1958.] rapidly expanding and changing 110 < | prices 
last year by only 3%. During} This compares with an operating | area of containers and packaging. * ATO | 
August the industry operated at] ratio of some 92% for the similar Some of the most unique 7 PAPER & ALLIED PRODUCTS | 
better than 90% of capacity, just] period last year. Recent additions] developments are wet strength 100 a a 
| below the 1957 rate for that}and modernization of existing] and stretchable paper, disposable | ae | 
month. The widespread use of] plant and equipment has boosted] paper clothing and linens, and 99-—_L—_1__t_t_t_t_t_t ttt 
paperboard in the packaging of|the capacity of the industry} many new paper-plastic combina- 47 48 49 SO 5I 52 53 54 55 56 S7JFMAMIJJASOND | 
consumer non-durable goods] beyond immediate demand. tion products. sain 1958 


such as drugs and foods, has 
softened the effects of the reces- 
sion on the industry. 


Costs Rise Steadily 


The Ludlow Line Protects Your Products Better 


Meanwhile, costs of labor, 
L transportation, and idle capacity 
maintenance have risen steadily. < 
So producers are waiting for a The growing uses for 
: significant upturn in demand to 


. raise tags On a number of key 
products. 

The upturn in paperboard 
activity has already caused a 
boost in the price of waste paper. 
Mixed paper jumped $3 to $7 
Yrly per ton in Chicago while old 

cerrugated paper is up $4 to $25 


Ludiow’s poly-coated papers.. 


-hg a ton, a 1958 high. Old news- 
0 papers and double-lined kraft 
rey waste also rose $2 and $3 a ton 
143 respectively. 
ry Greater Lag in Paper 
$y The paper situation is some- 
29 () what different. For producers 
23.8 here have suffered a greater de- 
14.7 mand lag than board manutac- 
iy turers in the recent business 
23 downturn. Production during the 
1.0 first half of the year was better 
22.9 than 4° below the similar 1957 
P period. And although both de- 


mand and production will con- 
0 tinue to rise during the remainder 
of the year, total output for 1958 


will still trail last vear by 2-3°. 
We | Phe printing paper segment of 

a. the industry, however. has held 
yo) | up quite well. And both pro- 

xT duction and = demand should 

118 | match the 1957 level. 

—5.0 | On the price front paper pro- 

0 ducers are also looking for some 
firming in the coming months. After an 1800-mile trip, these rose 
q lor spot discounts and other a { poy-« i ss Paces eee 
13.9 signs of price weakness have . 25 ciate 
L116 0 | come up from time to time, espe- 
+94 ff cially in the kraft) paper area. 
" The basic economic factor of 
. ee 

~ 5 overcapacity makes any. signiti- “Wet it — wrap it — ship it!’ — That’s the fast-and-easy formula used by 
7.2 cant across-the-board tag boost Nurserymen who use Ludlow’s NURSERY-WRAP. Polyethylene-coated 

+60 unlikely, NURSERY-WRAP seals in freshness — eliminates the need for peat moss 
—8.8 and reduces shipping costs. 

; 4 : B Idi d Your products, too, might benefit from one of Ludlow’s poly-coated papers. 
a" vllaing In ustry There’s nothing better for keeping liquids, greases and oils either in or out of your 
1.2 Continues to Boom packages. One of these papers Ludlow’s world-famous INDUWRAP — 

0 is fully approved for government greaseproof packaging. 
Washington—The building in- Drop us a line asking for detailed information on our extensive line of 
dustry iS continuing to boom, ac- poly-coated papers. It cou/d mean important savings for your company. 
+1.8 cording to latest construction sta- Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging, 
| tistics just released by Uncle ___—_—_s We’ Il consider it a privilege to serve you, 
0 Sam. Preliminary August figures co eee oe 
0) show a record building outlay of 
—2.7 $4.8 billion after adjusting for 
— seasonal — fluctuations. That's 
$160 million above July and 
$136 million ahead of last Au- 
() gust. 
a A big boost in private con- 
| ae struction (mostly residential) ac- 
112.0 counted for almost 50% of the 
August gain. Total private out- PAP E ty aS g Rg Cc 
| lays came to $3.2 billion, $8.7 y ® 
od million more than August. 
; a7 er gr he for even — NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, MASS. 
0.7 records in the next few months. . ag — 
“210 That’s because contract awards, Sales Offices in principal cities 
an indicator of future construc- 
33 tion, have been running well VPI-COATED PAPERS + GREASEPROOF PAPERS « WATERPROOF PAPERS + POLY-COATED PAPERS « GUMMED TAPES « FEDERAL SPEC. PAPERS * LABEL & SPECIALTY PAPERS « PLASTICS 
49 | ahead of the 1957 pace. 
j 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective | sx... 


Now is a good time to take a look at what the Administration 
is doing in making up next year’s federal budget. 

The tortuous job of trying to bring the government's affairs into 
balance is in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau is daily setting policies that will have important 
effects on both business and government. 

The Budget Bureau is one of the most powerful but least pub- 
licized of major government agencies. It quietly controls the 
purse strings of government. 

Its decisions affect more than the operations of government. 
Business has a stake as well in the amount of money the Bureau 
allocates to be spent for government purchases of goods and 
services and for a host of programs such as housing, construction, 
public works, loans, defense, etc. 


Another function is a sort of policy review board on all these 
programs. And a change is underway here. This is the traditional 
time of review in Washington for policies of the past year, now 
that Congress has adjourned. 

These programs and policies are being gone over with a careful 
eye to their spending effects. The word is out. Hold the line 
on the budget; cut wherever possible. The main pressure is on 
defense which accounts for half the federal budget. The Pentagon 
has orders to keep spending in the $40 billion range. 
page |). 

Budget cutting is the Administration’s major domestic goal. 
President Eisenhower will campaign with this as his number one 
issue. 

The Budget Bureau has the key role in seeing this doesn’t 
happen. The Bureau is now entering the showdown stage on 
preparation of the new budget to be presented congress early next 
year. 

These are being whittled down at every possible point. 

The man in charge at the Bureau is Maurice Stans, tightfisted 
administrator. This is Stans’ first solo in budget-making. 


(see 


Teamster Harold Gibbons is being shot at by the Senate Rackets 
Committee, but the real target is what it has always been—James 
Hoffa. Gibbons is no. 2 man in the powerful Teamsters Union. 

The committee formally opened its investigation of Gibbons 
last week. Its purpose is to show that Gibbons is a trader in 
violence and strikes in his organizing efforts in behalf of the 
Teamsters. Gibbons’ defense is to try to prove that he may have 
engaged in rough stuff early in his career but that he is now a 
“reformed” and dedicated member of the labor movement. 

Committee members are not so much interested in Gibbons 
for his own sake. Their purpose is to try to get at Hoffa through 
him. If Gibbons can be hurt and dragged down, it is their hope 
that Hoffa will be pulled down and out of the labor movement 
with him. 


More oil would be allowed to come into the United States 
under a new control plan the government is set to introduce. The 
control plan would blanket any U. S. refiner instead of being 
restricted to a certain number of companies as at present. 

The present program allows 713,000 barrels of crude oil to be 
imported daily east of the Rocky Mountains. But more and more 
refiners have been asking to be allowed to take part in the 
program. In order to accommodate the larger number of refiners, 
crude oil imports ceiling would be raised to about 825,000 barrels 
daily. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,707 vas” 2.073 
Autos, units 16,192 25918" 118,353 
Trucks, units 8,137 8.895 20.915 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 4,937 7,905 8,327 
Distillate tue] oil, thous bbl 11.895 12.004 13.241 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7.286 6.710 7.609 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,206 28.095 28,516 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 86.3 86.0 92.5 
Container board. thous tons 155,256 146.410 160,410 
Boxboard. thous tons 152.334 147.505 130,509 
Paper operating rate, % 91.0 90.5 92.2 
Lumber, thous of board ft 248.442 248.045 246,854 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1.351 1 .346* 1.653 
Electric power. million kilowatt hours 12,272 12.486 12,147 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 284.4 397.8 314.1 


* Revised. 
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Price Changes 


Copper—Lagging demand and 
a softer trend in London prices 
have caused custom smelters to 
cut their copper tags by 2¢ a Ib. 
It leaves tags at 26¢ a lb. down 
from 27¢ a lb. a month ago. The 
copper market is also reported to 
be still reflecting the defeat in 
Congress of the minerals subsidy 
program. 


Steel Rails—An_ increase of 
3%4% in base mill prices on 
rails and track accessories has 
been announced by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and United States 
Steel Corp. The boost is report- 
edly due to upped labor costs 
that became effective in July. 


Quicksilver—Boosted demand 
from U. S. industry has raised 
New York wholesale tags of 
quicksilver to $243 a 76-lb. 
flask. That’s the highest quick- 
silver quote in 11 months and 
represents an increase of $18 a 
76-lb. flask since the beginning 
of the year. 


Safflower Oil—A West Coast 
producer has cut tags of Saf- 
flower oil by ’2¢ a lb. The new 
price is 14'2¢ a lb. on the West 
Coast, and Eastern tags are ex- 
pected to drop to 15.85¢ a Ib. 
from 16.45¢ a Ib. on Oct. 1. 


Monomethylamine & Dimethy- 
lamime—Anydrous grades and 
40% solutions of monomethy- 
lamine have been cut 3¢ a lb. by 
Rohm & Haas Co. It leaves the 
price at 26¢ a Ib. in tankcar and 
tankwagon quantities. Dimethy- 
lamime is now quoted at 28¢ a 
lb., also representing a 3¢ a Ib. 
cut. 


Waste Paper—Major grades of 
waste paper advanced $2 to $5 a 
ton in the Chicago area. Details 


are listed in the story on p. 2. 


Polypropylenes — Tags of 
“moplen” polypropylenes have 


been cut 7¢ a Ib. by the Chemore 
Corp. Natural resin is now 49¢ 
a lb. in truckload quantities, with 
standard colors now quoted at 
58¢ a lb. Tags of less-than truck- 
load quantities have been cut by 
a similar amount. 


Crude Oil—Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. has cut its posting for 
40 gravity Louisiana coastal crude 
oil by 15¢ a bbl. to $3.30 a bbl. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. has cut 
its postings 5¢ to 10¢ a bbl. on 
Southern and Central Louisiana 
crude oil. It leaves top posting in 
Central Louisiana at $3.40 a bbl. 
for 40 gravity oil. Esso cited 
competitive conditions as _ the 
reason for its cut. 


Glycidyl Methacrylate — The 
Du Pont Co. has reduced the 
price of glycidyl methacrylate to 
$2.50 a bl. in 55-gallon drums, 
and to $3 a Ib. in one or five- 
gallon cans. The price reduction 
was made possible by economies 
achieved through scaled-up pro- 
duction, the company said, and 
it is anticipated that larger pro- 
duction in the future may result 
in further economies which can 
be passed on. 


Bark Cloth—Tags of bark 
cloth have been raised I¢ a Ib. 
This brings 38-inch 68x36 2.90 
yard construction up to 20¢. 
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P.A.'s Stepping Up Factory Orders, 


Paring Inventories Less, U.S. Says 


Government Reports July Orders Jumped Half Billion 
To Hit $26.3 Billion; Stocks Down $400 Million 


Washington—Purchasing men all over the country are stepping 
up their ordering and slowing down on their inventory paring. 
That’s the story highlighted by the government’s new report on 
factory orders, inventories, and sales. 

Analysis of the statistics clearly shows that the business recovery 


which started last May is continu- 
ing and that the groundwork is 
being laid for what looks now 
like a sharp upturn in the fall. 


Factory Orders Tabulated 


Factory orders in July, for ex- 
ample, were clocked in at $26.3 
billion—a full half billion over 
the $25.8 bdillion noted in June 
and the third straight month of 
rise. 

Reports trom key industries 
indicate the trend is continuing. 
It means even higher figures fo1 
August and September. 

New orders are particularly 
important because they lead any 
business pickup. A new order 
today means increased produc- 
tion tomorrow, increased sales 
the day after tomorrow. 


Chart Shows New Orders 


The solid line in the chart 
above depicts the current new 
order rise in the key durable 
goods sector. This is the area to 
watch because when steel, auto, 
machinery and other hard goods 
orders begin to rise, it’s usually 
a pretty good sign that better 
times are ahead. 

Factory inventories are also 
encouraging. The July drop in 
inventories ($400 million) was 
the smallest for the year. It indi- 
cates that the big inventory liq- 
uidation phase of the last year 
and a half is drawing to a close. 

There was even some mild 
pickup in inventories in certain 
durable goods lines during July 
—in transportation equipment, 
aircraft, and stone, clay and glass 
industries. 

Non-electrical machinery was 
the only hard goods sector to 
show a notable decline in July. 
Combined with minor cuts in 
other lines it was enough to keep 
the total hard goods sector edg- 
ing downward (broken line in 
chart above). 

What was surprising was that 
non-durable goods, which has 
remained fairly stable inventory- 


wise for most of the year, showed 
some inventory dropoffs in July. 
The dip was accounted for mainly 
by a reduction in- chemicals, 
petroleum, and apparel stocks. 

Petroleum and chemicals may 
have been aflected by the Near- 
East war scare that month. It 
could have brought about ship- 
ments of more goods to supply 
centers in anticipation of 
sible shortages. 


pos- 


Inventory Paring Stops 


Based on advance reports it 
now seems likely that inventory 
paring in most industries has 
just about stopped—and that 
stock accumulation for manufac- 
turing as a whole may be taking 
place by early fall. 

Supporting the trend away 
from inventory paring and toward 
stock build-up is the steady in- 
crease in factory sales. They 
jumped trom $25.7 billion in June 
to $26.3 billion in July—an in- 
crease of $600 million. 

Bigger sales usually mean in- 
creased buying and stocking if 
a normal number of days’ supply 
is to be kept on hand. 


Beryllium Output Plant 
To Be in Operation ‘59 


London—Metals Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
plans to have Europe’s first semi- 
fabricated beryllium production 
plant in production by late 1959. 
Products produced will include 
rod, tube, plate and finished ma- 
chined parts. 

Initial production of the plant 
will go to the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority for use 
as beryllium fuel cans in an ad- 
vanced gas-cooled reactor where 
fuel surface temperatures are up 
to 600 C. AEA has been using 
magnesium = alloy sheathings 
which are inadequate for such 
high temperatures. 
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Justice Department, Congress 
Will Study Pricing in Industry 


Congressional Hearings Aid Antitrusters, 
Reduce Work of Short-Handed Agencies 


(Continued from page 1) 
sion just ended. The _ steel 
price hike is one area, for in- 
stance, which neither the Con- 
gressional investigators nor the 


antitrusters have finished their 
work. 
Another reason for the ex- 


pected increase in price cases is 
the growing concern in Washing- 
ton over another round of in- 
flation. One result: both congres- 
sional committees and the anti- 
trusters will be encouraged to 
look critically at price boosts, 
particularly in basic industrial 
goods. 

Both the Justice Department 
and the F.T.C. already have a 
welter of formal cases or pre- 
liminary investigations under- 
way involving pricing. Big price- 
fixing cases have recently been 
filed against five manufacturers 
of broad-spectrum antibiotics and 
against automobile dealers for 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Oldsmobile. 
A Federal Grand Jury is now 
looking for more automobile 
price-fixing out in Detroit. Other 
pending cases, hitting either at 
price-fixing or illegal price con- 
cessions, cover a wide range of 
products and industries, includ- 
ing oil, gasoline, rubber tires, 
dairies, automotive parts and ac- 
cessories, and paint. 

One tangible indication of the 
increased concern with pricing is 
F.T.C.’s announcement of a 
planned crack-down on what it 
calls “‘price lying”, advertising 
fictitious prices, creating the im- 
pression a regular price is a bar- 
gain reduction. An 8-point out- 
line giving such advertisers a 


U. of Detroit Plans 
Purchasing Courses 


Detroit—A program specifi- 
cally designed for buyers and 
purchasing agents is being offered 
this fall by the University of 
Detroit Institute of Business Ser- 
vices. 

The Modern Purchasing Prac- 
tices program consists of four 
courses of instruction. One course 
or all four can be taken by 
interested P.A.’s because each 
course is composed of two hours 
of instruction for eight consecu- 
tive Friday nights. 

The first course, Dynamic Pur- 
chasing Techniques, begins Sept. 
19 and continues until Nov. 7. 
It will cover vendor relations, 
contracting practices, and pur- 
chasing research. 

The other three courses, to be 
given at a later date, comprise 


Legal Practices of Purchasing, 
Economics of Price and Cost 
Analysis, and Managing Ma- 


terial’s Procurement. 

Further information can be 
obtained from The Institute of 
Business Services, University of 
Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Risk Rates Reinstated 


London—Shipping risk rates 
for Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
Iraq have been returned to the 
basic 10¢ per $280 that applied 
before the Iraq revolution by 
London underwriters. 
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“clear-cut” warning on what 
kinds of price advertising violate 
the law is being prepared. While 
this kind of enforcement activity 
is pretty much a play to the gal- 
lery, aimed largely at retailers 
selling directly to consumers, it 
does show the antitrusters mean 
to get together in the months 
ahead to take action. 


N.A.P.A., A.S.A. Conference Plans Standards Session 


New York—A session spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents and mem- 
ber companies of the American 
Standards Association will be a 
feature of the 9th annual Confer- 
ence on Standards. The confer- 
ence is scheduled for Nov. 18-20 
at New York. 

Industry representatives at the 
session will give examples of 
benefits derived from standards 
and of cooperation between 
standards and purchasing experts. 

Theme of this year’s confer- 


ence will be “standardization— 


what’s in it for me?” Because 
rising costs are a foremost prob- 
lem of industry, the conference 
will show how some. typical 
industries have cut costs and ex- 
panded markets through the 
development and use of stand- 
ards. 

Other include ones 
sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials cover- 
ing nonferrous metals, forgings 
and castings, and plastics. Tex- 
tile standards will be discussed 
at another session, and standards 
for safety labels on containers 


Sessions 


for hazardous substances with 
principles and legal aspects of 
precautionary labeling also will 
be covered. 

Producer -consumer _ benefits 
from. standards for electronic 
components will be discussed in 
a session under sponsorship ol 


the Electronic Industires Asso- 
ciation. 
Machine tool standards, the 


nuclear standards field, and the 
significance of international 
standardization to U. S. industry 
also will be discussed at the 3-day 
meeting. 


New design in Sigma 


Here is a new, lightweight torch—only 16 


ounces—for 


manually welding light-gage 


steels. Sigma ST-2 welds in all positions with 


no change in control or current settings. Welds 


.030- to .100-in. sheet, using low-voltage short- 


are technique with .020- and .030-in. hard- 


drawn wire. For 200 amp continuous service, 


a-c or d-e. 


Balanced design makes handling easy. Serv- 


ice lines enter through rear of handle—a con- 


venience in cramped quarters. Start-stop 


switch on handle, easy to reach. Nozzle has a 


60° curve for maximum weld visibility. 


Sigma ST- 


high speed. Seams require no cleaning... 


**Linde”’ and **Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


2 makes high-quality welds at 


dis- 
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hand welding torches 


tortion is at a minimum. Inert gas shielding 


is economical. Low flow rate—only 10 cu. ft. 


or less per hour—means even more savings. 


Call your nearest LINDE office today for a 


demonstration of this new Sigma ST-2 torch ! 
Or write Dept. PW-92, LinpE Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 


42nd Street. New York 17. N. 


other principal cities. “In 


Canada: 


Y. Offices in 
Linde 


Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 


Limited. 


tnde 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


R. D. HUFFMAN 


Huffman Named Head 
Of Shell Buying Stores 


Houston—R. D. Huffman has 
been placed in charge of the pur- 
chasing and stores activities of 
the Exploration and Production 
Research Division, Shell De- 
velopment Co. 

R. J. Holzinger succeeds Huff- 
man as assistant manager of the 
purchasing and stores depart- 
ment at the firm’s Emeryville, 
Calif., research center. 

Huffman has been with Shell 
for nine years and has held posts 
in Shell Co.’s New York and 
Norco, La., purchasing organi- 
zations and served as assistant 
manager of stores at the Mar- 
tinez, Calif., refinery. 

Holzinger had been purchasing 
and stores representative for 
Shell Pipe Line Corp., Midland, 
Tex. 


J. C. HERBERT 


Potomac Electric 
Promotes Herbert 


Washington, D. C.—John C. 
Herbert has been advanced to 
manager-purchasing and general 
services at Potomac Electric 


A. E. STANT 


Power Co. Aaronson E. Stant 
succeeds Herbert as purchasing 
agent. 

In his new post Herbert will 
be responsible for purchasing and 
stores, motor transportation, 
building operations, police, cen- 
tral file, and telephone services. 
He has been with the firm 33 
years. 

Stant, who joined the company 
in 1926, served as assistant pur- 
chasing agent since 1956. 


Richard A. Talbot, assistant 
purchasing agent for Pacific 
Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Ore., has retired after 34 years as 
a utility buyer. Talbot was pur- 
chasing agent for Mountain 
States Power Co. until its merger 
with Pacific Power. 


Effective Oct. 1, Ronald H. 
Ruehrwein succeeds Philip R. 
Moeller as division purchasing 
agent, Cincinnati plant, Archer 


Daniels Midland Co. Moeller 
has resigned to accept the man- 
agement of a family-owned com- 
pany. 


Joe Lobberegt has been ap- 
pointed King County purchasing 
agent, Seattle, succeeding W. Ray 
Carrol, who is moving to Cali- 
fornia. 


Walden Mayo has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent and city 


manager at Hickory, N. C. He 
had been city manager of Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


Obituary 
J. A. Farthing 


Greensboro, N. C.—James A. 
Farthing, retired former director 
of purchases for the city schools, 
died Aug. 19. 


NEW GULF METALCOAT A protects 


against rust up to 10 times longer 


Now you’ve got a stronger ally than ever, in the 
war against rust and corrosion. New Gulf Metal- 
coat A... the revolutionary new aluminum pig- 
mented liquid coating ... protects metal surfaces 
up to 10 times longer—under the most severe ex- 
posures in industrial and marine atmospheres. 

Salt spray tests at Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 
proved that new Gulf Metalcoat A gives 7 to 10 
times greater protection than competitive prod- 
ucts. And before its introduction, nine years of 
intensive exposure tests proved its extraordinary 
rust preventive properties. 


Where and how to use New Gulf Metalcoat A 


Outdoor piping, vents, fences, transportation 
equipment, bridges, ships, metal roofs, stacks— 
practically any type of steel structure can be pro- 
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tected longer with new Gulf Metalcoat A. Eco- 
nomically, too! 

Brush, dip or spray either smooth or rough 
metal surfaces. In cases where only temporary 
protection is desired, new Gulf Metalcoat A can 
be removed easily with a petroleum solvent. 

Your Gulf Sales Engineer can show you how 
much less it costs to get longer protection against 
rust and corrosion, with new Gulf Metalcoat A. 
Just call him, at the nearest Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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When other little girls were 
reading fairy tales, Olivia P. 
Burkey as a child was reading 
pressure and temperature gauges. 
Today, Olivia is in charge of pur- 
chasing and production at Chemi- 
cal Solvent Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala. She is an internationally 
known industrial chemist and 
originator of the formula for 
CSCO Ice Machine Cleaner, a 
product enjoying international 
popularity. 

Olivia largely owes her tech- 
nical interest to her father, the 
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OLIVIA P. BURKEY, right, makes 


adjustment to electric mixer 
while her husband, Noel A. 
Burkey watches assembling act. 


late Frank Philabert who was 
president of Chemical Solvent for 
many years. She also owes much 
of her interest in purchasing to 
her father. Mr. Philabert, a long- 
time active member of the 
Alabama Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation, attended many con- 
ventions and conferences of pur- 
chasing agents throughout the 
country. Olivia now is an active 
member of the Alabama Associa- 
tion. 

Range of Purchase Told 

Olivia’s purchases at her com- 
pany “range all the way from 
paper clips to heavy machinery 
used in production.” Her most 
frequent purchases are in heavy 
chemicals. She is technically well 
equipped to buy for a chemical 
company having graduated from 
the University of Alabama after 
majoring in biology and chemis- 
try. 

Olivia, despite her technical 
accomplishments, asserted her 
femininity when married to Noel 
A. Burkey, Jr., during the war. 
She and Noel were both Navy of- 
ficers at the time, and the wed- 
ding was held at the Naval 
Chapel in Charleston. Olivia and 
her attendant had special permis- 
sion from Washington to wear 
traditional bridal dresses. 


Served in Navy 


Olivia, as a Navy officer dur- 
ing the war, worked for three 
years on such scientific projects 
as anti-submarine research. Noel 
returned from the service in 1955 
and became president of Chemi- 
cal Solvent when Frank Philabert 
died. 

Recently, Mrs. Burkey became 
the first woman ever to address 
the international convention of 
Refrigeration Service Engineers. 
Over 500 engineers from all over 
the world heard her talk. So im- 


A P.W. Profile 
Olivia P. Burkey, 


Known for Ice Machine Formula 


Chemical P.A., 


field that she has received many 
invitations to talk before tech- 
nical and educational groups in 
the field throughout the country. 
In July of this year she completed 
a full national speaking tour. 
Already she has begun accepting 
invitations for the fall, winter, 
and spring. 

Mrs. Burkey’s next national 
speaking appearance will be in 
January before the annual meet- 


ing of American Society of Heat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers scheduled in Philadelphia. 
The meeting will coincide with 
the 14th International Heating 
and Air-Conditioning Exposi- 
tion which is the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

But Olivia still has great in- 
terest and concern with purchas- 
ing. Her scientific nature is of 
help in wise buying practices. A 
grasp and appreciation of value 
analysis is apparent in a key 
phrase she uses in speaking to 
other purchasing agents, “buy 
economically without confusing 
the terms economy and cost of 
product.” 

When _ asked 


the inevitable 


quesnon of whether being a 
woman is a handicap in the 
“man’s world” of purchasing and 
engineering, Mrs. Burkey has a 
smile and a ready answer. “An 
amusing question which has been 
asked repeatedly in relation to all 
my work, and the answer is ‘ab- 
solutely not!’ The many thou- 
sands of gentlemen I have had 
the pleasure of addressing, talk- 
ing with, or working with, have 
been perfectly willing to accept 
me for what I know and can do, 
the same as they would any other 
person who dealt with them on a 
mental level.” 

Mrs. Burkey credits her pur- 
chasing agent association for 
much assistance in her own work. 


“Besides the business side where 
other P.A.’s have been helpful 
in passing on information on wise 
purchases, purchasing proced- 
ures, supply sources, etc.,”’ she 
says, “there is the personal side 
—the confidence, help, friend- 
ship, and encouragement.” 


Glass Plant Going Up 


Montreal Iroquois Glass, 
Ltd. has started construction on 
a $4 million glass container plant 
at Candiac in Montreal’s South 
Shore region. The plant will pro- 
duce bottles, jars, and other glass 
containers for general consumer 
use. 


down. 


The Clamp Serew locks hub 


to shaft for permanent align-~ 
ment. Hub is locked in one 
piece so there is no distor- 
tion as set screw is drawn 


In Worthington QD Sheaves these extra 


2 SCREWS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Exclusive features of Worthington QD Sheaves... 


EASY ON! Two-piece design lets you install the sheave 
one part at a time. No heavy rim and hub combination to 


inch into place; the tapered hub slides easily on the shaft, is 
locked by the clamp screw for permanent alignment. The 
set screw locks key. Then the sheave rim slides easily into 


position on the taper-seat of hub because the large end of 
taper in sheave starts engagement with small end of taper 


on hub. Heavy hex-head bolts complete the assembly. 


EASY OFF! Remove the big pull-up bolts and use two as 


jack bolts for easy rim removal. To change speed it’s simple 


to mount a larger or smaller sheave on the hub which. be- 


cause of clamp screw, remains aligned on shaft. You can 
install or remove one part at a time. 


ALWAYS TIGHT! Severe shock or reversing loads can- 


pressed were the people in this 
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not loosen the sheave. Tightening the pull-up bolts locks the 
hub to the shaft as tight as if the sheave were integrally 
cast with shaft. The set screw anchors the key in position. 


COMPLETE STOCK! You can get Worthington QD 
sheave stock service anywhere in the U. S. More than 350 
distributors carry Worthington sheaves and Worthington- 
Goodyear Green Seal V-belts. For 100 page Multi-V-Drive 
Manual on how to select the right sheave and V-belt write 
to Section 79-10, Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Surplus Fall Trade Show Draws 
3,000 Buyers, Hits $10 Million 


Attendance 10% above Last Year; Sales Total 
Shows 30% Increase; Variety Aids Success 


New York—Buyer interest ran 
high at the Fall Trade Show of 
the Institute of Surplus Dealers 
held Aug. 17-19 at the New York 
Trade Show building. 

Close to 3,000 visitors pur- 
chased upwards of $10 million 
worth of items ranging from horse 


gas masks and 1907 Army 
bayonets to packaging mate- 


rials and electronic components. 
Jump in Attendance Cited 

Edward Tarashinsky, 
man of the I.S.D. trade show 
committee, said the attendance 
was 10% above last year’s and 
that merchandise sold showed an 
increase of 30%. “This was the 
most successful fall show we’ve 
had so far,” he added. 

More than $25 million worth 
of surplus goods, including ex- 
cess stocks from the Army, Navy, 
and other government agencies, 
as well as idle inventories of 
private industries, was repre- 
sented among some 50 display 
exhibits. 


chair- 


Variety of Items on Sale 

The success of the show was 
largely credited to great variety 
of merchandise plus ample bar- 
gains. Among the products dis- 
played, some of which are still 
available, were: 

Hardware, clothing and shoes, 
aircraft materials, nylon cord, 
rope and wire rope, marine sup- 
plies, machinery, packaging ma- 
ierials, metal and lumber prod- 
ucts, electric wire and cable, 
chemicals and medical supplies 
and equipment, truck and auto- 
niOtive parts, photo supplies, and 
many other items. 

One display which drew much 
attention was that of the U.S. 
Army Ordnance Corps. It rep- 
resented $5 million worth of vari- 
ous size fiber shell containers 
now stored at the Burlington, 
Iowa Ordnance Plant. 

Bernard Frishman of the New 
York ordnance district said the 
containers could be used for ship- 
ping chemicals, delicate electronic 
components, and many other in- 
dustrial items. The Army has 
almost 800,000 such containers 
available in nine different case 
sizes. 

Saul Goldman, of A. Goldman 
& Sons, Inc., New York whole- 
sale distributors, said many of 
the items he displayed were pur- 
chased by food concerns to be 
used premiums, such as tank tele- 
scopes, plane spotters, teletype 
keys, etc. 


Growth is Stressed 


Stressing that the surplus busi- 
ness will continue to grow, Lynn 
Barnett, president of I.S.D., ex- 
plained: “The reason the surplus 
business is getting to be bigger 
all the time is that military equip- 
ment sometimes becomes out- 
moded before it is off the draw- 
ing board. 

“The services are having a 
hard job keeping up with all the 
changes in material and getting 
rid of old material in order to 
make room for the new. It is 
the function of those of us who 
are in the surplus business to find 
good uses for the material which 
the government no longer re- 


8 


quires and to get it out of the 
way. 

The organization’s ninth an- 
nual winter trade show will be 
held Jan. 25-28, also at the 
New York Trade Show Build- 
ing. Tarashinsky anticipates that 


Washington—The Association 
of American Railroads has told 
the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. it should set 
higher tolls for the inland water- 
way. 

The association, in a statement 
filed last week with the Seaway 
Corporation, declared tolls would 
have to be substantially higher 
if the project is to be liquidating. 
The rails asserted that the Sea- 
way Toll Committee’s recom- 
mendations were based on an 


Association of American Railroads Seeks 
Higher Tolls on St. Lawrence Seaway 


ity of the vital Welland canal. 
“If the Seaway is to be made 
self-liquidating as required by the 
law,” the Railroad Association 
said, “shipping tolls must be 
based on a realistic estimate of 
the practical cargo capacity” of 
the canal. The statement said the 
Tolls Committee’s estimate of 60 
million tons a season was nearly 
double the actual practical capac- 
ity of the Welland Canal locks. 
U. S. and Canadian authorities 
have recommended tolls to be 


for business next spring. Hear- 
ings were held earlier this month 
yn protests against the rates which 
shippers, ship owners, and com- 
modity users declared were too 
high and railroads, truckers, and 
Eastern port officials maintained 
were too low. 


Rail Firms Acquired 


Chicago Heights, U.—Thrall 
Car Mfg. Co. has purchased two 
St. Louis railway supply firms, 
Western Railway Equipment Co. 
and Railway Devices Co. The 
main offices of the two firms will 
be consolidated and relocated in 


the show will far 
other. 


surpass any 


overestimate of the cargo capac- 


charged when the Seaway opens 


the Railway Exchange Building, 
St. Louis. 


Here 


are the reasons why... 


Sylvania Fluorescents 
ceive you more light— 


at lower cost than all other brands! 


Superior engineering makes Sylvania fluorescent 
lamps better in many important ways... makes 
every lamp a better tool of production and sales 
to increase your profits. 


ry. . . . . 
Lopay, good lighting is more than illu- 
mination... it is a basic tool of pro- 
duction and sales. Sylvania, with this 
important premise always at work, 
offers business and industry a complete 
line of modern fluorescent lamps that 
assures efficient lighting .. . provides 
performance that means maximum serv- 
ice from your present fluorescent light- 
ing system, and a higher return on your 
investment in the illumination of offices, 
factories or stores. 


Why Sylvania lamps are best 

It takes many things to make better 
fluorescent lamps. That's why ordinary 
fluorescents cannot match Sylvania 
lamps for light output, lamp life and 
dollar-for-dollar lighting value. 

The reason? Sylvania builds many im- 
portant major features into fluorescents 

..all contributing to superior lamp 
service and greater lighting economy. 

Check these many points of superi- 
ority. See for yourself why you get 
more and save more. Notice, too, that 
Sylvania makes its most important com- 


parisons with other brands... not with 
Sylvania products of the past. 


Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
are as much as 14% brighter 
Tests in the laboratory and working in- 
stallations demonstrate that Sylvania 
lamps consistently deliver more light. 
Equally important, during the past 
two years, an actual comparison of 
Sylvania fluorescent lamp performance 
with that of other brands shows 
Sylvania to deliver as much as 14% more 
light, depending on the lamp type. 
Thus, you get the maximum light you 
expect... all the light you pay ee 
from the start. 


Sylvania’s greater maintained 
brightness means 7 lamps free 
for every hundred you use 


Sylvania fluorescents maintain their 
greater brightness throughout useful 
life. For example, at 3,000 hours, in a 
single-shift operation, 100 Sylvania 
lamps deliver the light output of about 
107 ordinary fluorescents. In effect, you 
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get a dividend of light equal to 7 free 
lamps... more light-per-lamp from the 
power you pay for. 


Sylvania welds ail bases... 
eliminates faulty lamp contact 
Sylvania welds the tube-to-base contact 
points in all its fluorescent lamps. Other 

brands use soldered contacts. 

By welding, Sylvania completely 
eliminates the corrosion caused by sol- 
dering. Faulty lamp contact so common 
with ordinary fluorescents 1s eliminated. 
As a result, Sylvania fluorescents burn 
brighter far longer . . . save dollars and 
time in lamp maintenance. 


Only Sylvania’s exclusive 
coating process homogenizes 
phosphors for maximum brightness 
Year after year, Sylvania lamps have de- 
livered more light for a far longer time 
than ordinary fluorescents because of 
superior phosphors. In fact, only now 
are some other brands being introduced 
with phosphors of a quality which 

Sylvania has long since improved. 
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Georgia P.A.s Air 


Atlanta, Ga.—A lively panel 
discussion on methods of train- 
ing purchasing personnel on the 
job featured the Aug. 14 meeting 
of the Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. 

One of the highlights brought 
out by the discussion was the im- 
portance of training personnel in 
the proper use of the telephone. 
Too often the importance of tone 
of voice or attitude relayed 
during telephone conversations 
is overlooked, and although pur- 
chasing personnel have no prod- 
uct to sell directly, most people 
they converse with are potential 


On-Job Training 


customers. 

Methods of keeping purchasing 
personnel informed were dis- 
cussed. Many companies have 
weekly staff meetings. Time is 
spent discussing ways and means 
of improving purchasing, such 
as new company policies, analyz- 
ing cost of raw materials, pricing, 
knowledge of materials, main- 
tenance and use of records, trans- 
portation problems and _ world 
events. 

It was pointed out that some 
time should be devoted to ques- 
tions and answers, with every- 
one encouraged to participate. 


Also, from time to time an out- 
sider should be invited to these 
staff meetings to speak briefly 
on purchasing subjects relative 
or parallel to purchasing func- 
tions. 

The panel’s consensus was that 
new personnel brought up 
through the ranks can be trained 
on the job in from 6 months to a 
year. 


East Tennessee P.A. 
Stage Salesmen Panel 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
East Tennessee kicked off its 
1958-59 season late in July. 


Newly elected officers presiding 
at the meeting were: Joseph D. 
Armstrong, Rohm & Haas Co., 
president Robert L. Brislan, 
Mengel Co., vice president; Frank 
G. Raggett, Electro Manganese 
Division of Foote Mineral Co., 
secretary; and James G. Webster, 
Rohm & Haas Co., director. 

A panel discussion on “What 
I Dislike About Purchasing 
Agents” moderated by W. J. 
Beavers, Dale Carnegie Institute, 
was the feature of the meeting. 
The panel was made up of the 
following salesmen: W. B. Potter, 
Industrial Piping Supply Co.; 
M. N. Walker, Foxboro Co.; and 
O. A. Thaxton, Slip-Not Belting 
Co. 


In addition, Sylvania uses an exclusive 


electronic devices that test and inspect 


7% 


through in fluorescent lighting. It pro- 


coating process which more uniformly 
distributes these superior phosphors 


throughout the tube. This unsurpassed 
uniformity is made possible by homog- 
enizing the phosphors -and, in itself, 
contributes a minimum of 3 greater 
brightness over other processes now in 
use, 


Sylvania lamps are 99.9% 
free of performance defects 


Fverv lamp that leaves the plant is 
subjected to the infallible scrutiny of 


for every possible flaw. One unit, for 
example, is so critical it can detect, in a 
fraction of a second, a lamp leak that 
would otherwise not become apparent 
until after many months of use. In this 
Way you are assured of the highest lamp 
quality and performance. 


Revolutionary VHO— 
first lamp to give 250% as much 
light as a standard tube 


The Sylvania VHO (Very High Out- 
put) lamp represents a major break- 


duces 2!'2 times the light output without 
changing the size or shape of the tube. 


Phe high intensity lighting “punch” 
of Sylvania’s VHO offers new lighting 
levels that make it practical for the first 
time to gain the advantages of fluores- 
cent lighting for High Bay installations, 
and for Outdoor illumination. 


VHO lamps cost less to buy —less to 
use, and maintain greater brightness 
throughout life than ‘other ty pes ‘of v ery 
high intensity fluorescents. 


These facts are presented in the interest 
of demonstrating how better lighting ts 
possible at a lower cost. . 
tributes to increased production and 
working efficiency, and supports the 
reduce operating 
- costs to improve profits. 


many factors that 


We believe this concrete evidence of 
Sylvania’s superiority 


. how it con- authority. 


in fluorescent 


lighting deserves the serious considera- 
tion of every executive or purchasing 


If you are planning new lighting, or 
are about to buy fluorescent lamps for 
your present system, let us demonstrate 
why you cannot afford to buy anything 
but Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. Call 
or write us today. 


Cok Hd 


. J. HEALY, President 


SYLVANIA Lighting Products 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., Shell Tower Building, Montreal 
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A Division of SYLVANIA ELECTRIC 


PRODUCTS INC. 


Dept. 8L-8609, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Conference Picks 
Purchasing Topic 


P. A.’s Choose Buying 
Expansion as 
Meeting’s Theme 


Salt Lake City, Utah— The 
12th Pacific Intermountain Pur- 
chasing Agents Conference, 
scheduled Sept. 26-27, has been 
planned to provide a sweeping 
view of the “Expanded Spheres 
of Purchasing.” 


J. MERRILL BUSHNELL 


The opening sessions of the 
N.A.P.A. Dist. No. 1 program 
list leading speakers on general 
purchasing goals and economic 
outlook. The second day of the 
conference will be devoted to 
group work sessions on specific 
purchasing problems. J. Merrill 
Bushnell is conference chairman. 

Addresses by Salt Lake City 
Mayor Adiel F. Stewart; Wendell 
E. Emmertson, P.A.A.U. presi- 
dent; John R. Hairgrove, Dist. 
1 vice president; and G. W. 
Howard Ahl, N.A.P.A. executive 
secretary-treasurer, will kick off 
the two-day session. 

National politics and business 
ethics will be discussed by Obert 
C. Tanner, President of O. A. 
Tanner Jewelry Co. Tanner was 
one of five official U. S. delegates 
attending the Brussels World’s 
Fair, and is an author and part- 
time professor of philosophy at 
the University of Utah. 

Other speakers include John 
A. Hill, president of Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Inc., and William F. 
Edwards, finance secretary of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 

The group work sessions sched- 
uled for the second day of the 
conference include steel ware- 
housers and steel users, govern- 
mental and institutional buyers, 
petroleum industry, traffic, steel 
alloys and non-ferrous metals, 
food industries, value analysis and 
standardization, and aircraft and 
electronics. 

Plans have also been made to 
tour the Geneva steel plant of 
U. S. Steel Co. 

Inquiries and __ registration 
blanks should be addressed to 
Glen E. Youngberg, P. O. Box 
1229, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


Canton Ends Season 


Canton, Ohio — Purchasing 
Agents Association of Canton 
closed its summer activities with 
the annual golf stag Aug. 14. 
Mervin Brownsberger of Bethle- 
hem Steel, a guest, won a putter 
for low gross, and C. M. Nicely, 


purchasing agent, R. G. Smith 
Co. won the accuracy prize 
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Prices and the Purchasing Man 


Just mention prices and the purchasing executive’s attitude toward them 
and you have the makings of a lively discussion. It just couldn’t be any other 
way because 


1. As a buyer, the purchasing executive must seek the best quality at the 
lowest possible prices. 


2. As a member of his firm’s management team, he knows that dollars 
saved in the purchasing department can go into the profit column. 


3. As an overall businessman, he is aware that a supplier is entitled to a 
fair profit. 


To the uninitiated, it would seem that the three-point mix would produce 
an impossible situation. To the purchasing man, however, it is far from that. 
Each of the three points comes into play regularly. And if you don’t think so 
just take a look at the answers given this week in “PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
You .. .” (page opposite). 


Those six replies supply concrete evidence that purchasing is not a routine 
chore; it is not a matter of “beating down” a supplier’s prices; it is not a 
matter of supporting an unrealistic price structure; it is not a matter of taking 
whatever is offered regardless of price; in short it is not a matter of today’s 
decision being right tomorrow. 


That’s what makes purchasing the interesting profession it is. 


Recognition Brings Responsibility Too 


Anyone who still harbors a doubt that purchasing men are winning more 
and more recognition from fellow management men has only to glance at 
reports of executive appointments. 


Headlines such as “P. A. Elected Vice President” appear regularly. This 
is as it should be. 


But, and this it the thing we sometimes overlook, with the additional 
recognition goes added responsibility. Ask any vice president, and he’ll tell 
you the same thing. In fact, take your own case as an example; your last 
promotion put more responsibility on your shoulders—if it didn’t it wasn’t 
a bona fide promotion. 


What’s true for the individual also is true for the entire purchasing pro- 
fession. The editors of “The Southwestern Purchaser” pointed this out 
recently on their editorial page. They noted that PURCHASING WEEK was 
launched by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in January, cited other evidence 
of purchasing’s move into the spotlight, and then stated: 


“While there are thus increased demands on reading time of industry’s 
buyers and a step-up in requests for items and articles and a sharp increase 
in purchasing publication questionnaires all this is to the general good. We’ve 
been asking for recognition. Now we have it.” 
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Letter from Harry Elmore Hurd 


Dress as the Boss Does 


[This is the second letter written for readers of PurcHAsING WEEK by 
Harry Elmore Hurd, who for 15 years was division purchasing agent for 
the Haverhill Boxboard division of the Robert Gair Co., which has been 
merged into Continental Can Co. Hurd, a former minister, was nationally 
known as a poet, writer, and lecturer. He died Aug. 21.—Editor]| 


Dear Son: 


My fellow-poet, Carl Sandburg, is a 
man of contrasts, as diametrically op- 
posite as “Hog Butcher of the World” 
and “Fog,” in which he describes the 
fog as coming “on little cat feet.” He 
is also a person full of eccentricities, 
such as appearing at a formal dinner 
attired in a blue woolen shirt. It is a 
prerogative of genius to thumb its nose 
at conventions, but individual oddity 
is not the privilege of a wise purchas- 
ing agent. 

Do I hear you asking, What has 
dress or appearance to do with pur- 
chasing? Possibly, forgetting the respect 
due your elders, you are expostulating, 
Horsefeathers! Well, Son, as I used 
to shout to the old gray mare, in 
Goshen, Whoa! Just to prove that I am 
not so much of an Old Fogey as you 
may suspect, consider with me the 
matter of woman’s fashions. I remem- 
ber those good old days when the 
sight of a modest length of silk stock- 
ing, exposed as a Lady mounted the 
step of a horse-car, imperilled the Ten 
Commandments. I go along with the 
hygienic abbreviation of female cos- 
tume although it starves the imagina- 
tion of man. But, by the same token, 
I believe it is high time that men 
refused to give “the gentler sex” a 
monopoly on color and comfort, but 
this affirmation does not cancel out 
considerations of appropriateness. 

I realize that your reactions to my 
intended good advice may be like that 
of the Springfield judge who inter- 
rupted the eloquence of a young 
attorney by shouting, “Sir, there are 
some things which this court may be 
assumed to know!” I am not casting 
aspersions on your wisdom, but you 
may not yet have learned that many 
corporations make a big deal of ap- 
pearance, a policy rigidly applied to 
the costume of their salesmen. Unless 
it has changed its policy, 1.B.M. does 
not permit its salesmen to wear a mus- 
tache or a bow tie. Personally, I am 
a devotee of bow ties, but I am dis- 
cussing the pontifical pronouncements 
of large companies rather than my in- 
dividual preferences. 

A representative of one of the larg- 
est chemical companies in America 
showed me a convention notice, issued 
to its salesmen, which concluded, ““No 
sports clothes, please.” The fact that 
the pre-convention notice did not ex- 
plain whether or not golfers were to 
tee-off attired in claw-hammer coats, 
striped trousers and patent leather 
shoes, is aside from the point. Napo- 
leons of finance do not deign to ex- 
plain. They bark orders and expect 
conformity to their pronouncements; 
but when you come to know the top 
brass, they, are for the most part swell 
guys. 

When a friend of mine was appointed 
sales manager of a nationally known 
paper mill, the president of the com- 
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pany raised holy hell about the new 
manager’s “crew cut.” As my friend is 
a cocky Irishman, the hackles of his 
plumage vibrated violently; but as the 
salary ran into five sizable figures, he 
decided to stay in line. Alas, soon 
thereafter, he fell asleep in a barber- 
chair and discovered, upon regaining 
consciousness, that the barber had 
shorn him like a clipped sheep. It 
required considerable oratory to con- 
vince the boss that he should not be 
fired for insubordination. I’m not kid- 
ding, Son. 

Despite by boasted tolerance toward 
violations of conventions, I was jolted 
mighty hard when a likable young 
salesman, representing one of the larg- 
est electrical houses in New England, 
entered my office wearing the loudest 
Hawaiian shirt that I had ever seen. 
The shirt shrieked! Even Arthur God- 
frey wouldn’t flaunt convention to that 
extent. 


It is common policy on the part of 
many large concerns to require their 
representatives to enter the purchasing 
agent’s office wearing coat and hat, 
even in summer. I consider this an 
asinine demand, but to sell their prod- 
ucts, is it not obvious that purchasing 
agents would give prayerful considera- 
tion to such matters? 

When you became a_ purchasing 
agent, you were no longer John Doe, 
private citizen; but you became an 
official ambassador of your company. 
It well may be that the matter of cos- 
tume may be beyond your jurisdiction, 
for some companies dictate your dress 
as incontestably as the “Old Man’s” 
orders aboard a battlewagon—specify- 
ing “whites” or “blues” as the order 
of the day. But when you have a choice 
of costume, apply horsesense. 

Personally, I always wore a white 
shirt and a necktie and made certain 
that my shoes were polished. I have 
seen many a guy, on both sides of the 
purchasing-desk, wearing a one-hun- 
dred-dollar-suit and a five-cent-shine. 
Such guys would attend a _ formal 
dinner wearing shorts. Surely, good 
taste avoids flash and adapts one’s 
costume to the occasion. 

Air-conditioning has _ eliminated 
much of the problem of deciding just 
how nude a purchasing agent should 
be—again, example and commonsense 
will not lead you far astray. So far as 
it is possible to lay down a norm for 
correct attire, you will not be far “out 
in left field” if you keep your eyes on 
the boss and follow his example, even 
though you consider his example as 
cockeyed as a _ ski-suit on a _ Fiji 
Islander. If my advice sounds like 
posterior-kissing, you are failing to 
“dig me,” for the saving factor is that 
men who attain to positions of power 
are usually persons of uncommon com- 
monsense. 


So long for now, 
“Pop” Hurd 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 
Does purchasing have an obligation to up- 7» ‘\ 
K by hold the pricing structure of an industry? | 
t jor 
saad H. P. Richter 
esa D. W. Onan & Sons Inc., Minneapolis 
“This bears more than just a slight 
resemblance to the famous question: 
new ‘Have you stopped beating your wife? 
nd is Yes or No?’ Purchasing I think has some 
f hi obligation to uphold pricing structures 
that are basically fair and impartial 
s the (steel, copper, etc). I emphasize the 
s, he word structure not level. Contrariwise, 
soon it has a definite obligation to help break 
rber- down arbitrary price structures that ex- 
bal ist on some manufactured components. 
ining 
had M. A. Petersen 
It Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | 
con- Los Angeles | 
it be . , | 
Lid. “TI believe prices should be the result 
of free market forces based on supply 
and demand. A purchasing agent re- 
vard ceives his pay to reduce costs. Purchas- 
Ited ing has a definite obligation to break 
' pricing structures, particularly where 
ung = eg eae eomel ; 
pricing is based on charging all the 
arg- traffic will bear or where industry pricing 
and, eliminates competition. It is also faced 
dest with the question of upholding prices 
een. dué to fear of antitrust action under the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 
j0d- 
that S. D. Miller 
Desley Fabrics, Division J. H. Thorp 
t of & Co., Inc. Chicopee, Mass. 
heir “In most instances I would say pur- 
sing chasing has an obligation to break down 
hat, price structure. There are many large 
an organizations with supposedly fair 
wy pricing which I have been able to cut as NEED ENGI NEERING MATERIALS FAST? 
much as 25%. Why uphold any price? e 
sing If two products are comparable in qual- 
era- ity, by all means purchase the less ex- NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
~" aie te Fg ae hei -m oy Weekly materials stock reports cut delivery time! 
oe, H. A. Williams For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
an Beton Mile. Co. Cleveland Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
| i ’ . morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 
iny. or os Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre and 
‘0S- Like all general questions, this one Sottemat Mulan 
ion, ren oe | ee ee If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications . . . timed 
ress eget alalaaiabeenainn ty purchasing to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 
1’s” Soleil allie te Sains ae A a nit Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 
—_ ae : = ’. and Toronto, Canada. 
ify- and break pricing structures. If all of 
der us were to uphold pricing Structures, Normal stocks average Extruded Nylon Rod is 
ine we'd quickly drift into a European-type (1) - 30 of the most used WATIONAL stocked in diameters 
cartel system, in opposition to American : HENOLITE. grades including glass from 1," to 2”. Nylon 
concepts of free enterprise. However, in - base, major paper and nylo n fabricated parts can be 
hite some cases, we're under an obligation Laminated PLASTIC cotton base grades and specified in an almost 
‘ain to uphold the little guy, to insure com- those meeting Mil-Specs. limitless variety. 
ave petition.” 
he —_ 
a a Comp, Hatls N.Y Commercial Fibre, used You profit from the effi- 
. : . ” eee NATIONAL in a broad range of ap- ciency of an integrated 
ine. plications, available in FABRICATED materials manufacturer- 
nal “Absolutely and emphatically no. beth cetemegpshatestet sheets, 14” to 214" thick. fabricator. This “‘single- 
od Buying the best materials at the lowest FI B RE Geless: ved. black oc PARTS source service” is geared 
“ef possible prices is expected of the pur- gray. to fast delivery. 
ia chasing agent. The runaway tendency 
of all prices is held in check by ro 
ted yetition and quotations are solicited not 
ste ‘i information but to compel suppliers SAVE TIME — CALL YOUR NEARBY NATIONAL SALES OFFICE ANY MONDAY MORNING 
to maintain a reasonable price structure. 
uld The manufacturers of any industry can- Baltimore ...... . VAlley 3-0393 New York... . . . COrtlandt 7-3895 
nue not successfully preestablish their price Boston . . . . . . . TWinbrook 4-3500 Philadelphia . . . . . SHerwood 8-0760 
as structures by collusion but can legiti- Chicago ...... . . AUstin 7-1935 Pittsburgh . . . . . . « FAirfax 1-3939 
for “ae =6omately do so by individual effort to op- Cincinnati . . ... . . GArfield 1-0632 Rochester ..... . . Hillside 5-0900 
yut erate at peak efficiency.” Cleveland . .... . . CHerry 1-2086 St. Lovis . . . .. . . PArkview 5-9577 
o + i ites Dallas... . . . . . . DAvis 8-1733 = oe ana mers 
jen Dallas Tank Co., Inc., Dallas Detroit . . . . . . . UNiversity 3-3632 —— ee ie hag 
a aad Griffin, Ga... . . . . . GRiffin 8-1308 Seattle ...... ~~ . MElrose 7298 
ij “It is our feeling the Purchasing De- Indianapolis . . . . . . WAlnut 3-6381 eee se + + CRD S-Or" 
ike partment is under no obligation to up- Los Angeles. . . . . . RAymond 3-3129 IN CANADA: 
to hold the price structure of any industry Milwaukee .. . . . BRoadway 6-6995 National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
wet one tr ga Rag a. New Haven. . . . . . . LOcust 2-3594 Toronto... . . . « « LEnnox 2-3303 
wa supplier must eajoy a ressonsble profit Newark ..... . . «. Mitchell 2-6090 Montreal. . . . . . . . AVenue 8-7536 
m- in order to render services and keep his 
door open. However, without cost con- 
" sciousness of purchasing | personnel, @) WA TEONAL worcanrzrp rene co. 
q spiraling price increases would be even 
. more inflationary today. Wilmington 99, Delaware + In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontario 
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Adhesives can... 


1. Take advantage of 
properties of new materials 


2. Offer only practical 
solution. 


d | To resist ice particles and cut friction 50%, 3/32 in. sheets of Teflon were On cocoa bean grinding wheel, adhesive protects far 
3. Insu ate and sea too. bonded with adhesives to underside of skis for polar troop carriers. from attack by the cocoa oil. Previous fillers f@ i 


4. Use less skilled labor, J 
lower fabrication costs. 


Ww 


. Speed production methods. 
. Simplify design. 
Bond dissimilar materials. 


co NI ON 


. Make weak materials into 
strong combinations. 


of an adhesive that would bond conductive copper sheet to the insulated base material. possible by joining two simply desig# ¢ 


For Any of Their Many Jobs 


But oe e nent: BM ort 


Because there are over 600 
possible adhesive formula- 
tions available from manufac- 
turers, with prices varying 
between 8¢ and $5 per lb., the 
best buy can be obtained only | 
by letting the adhesive for- | 
mulator know these things... ™ 


5 Production of inexpensive printed circuitry in electronics was possible only with development 6 Combining wear resistance of ceramiWit 


[oro ee ox, 


Production Methods—What kind of equipment will be used: hand or machine, heat curing or Materials To Be Joined—Joining 


air drying, contact or pressure joining? What times are required and available for curing and dry- pound which will not only join @r 
ing? What is the humidity? What is required pot life of the adhesive? These are some of the in-plant which will resist all possible soft 
requirements upon which an adhesive formulator will design the best adhesive for you. are to be joined, the adhesive 
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. protects Hland cement 


fillers '@ 


of cerami 


iply desig 


idhesive 


in service. and rotor 


sii. + ~ 


ith strength of a steel shaft is 
parts with adhesive. 7 


simple product like a paint brush requires a triple-use adhesive com- 
mr to nylon, nylon to brass, and brass to wood. It also requires a compound 
t to which such bonds will be subjected. If you specify what materials 
\‘acturer can select from six basic types of adhesives. 
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Connecting stainless steel-copper-glass parts with corrosion-proof 
is one of many unusual combinations adhesives perform. 


With a simple screwdriver, spreading this $2/lb. epoxy adhesive replaces 


The same adhesive that bonds laminated stacks for electrical motor stators 
s also insulates the separate laminations from each other. 4 the expensive brazing of carbides and magnets with $15/lb. silver solder. 


ead 


Kraft paper honeycomb faced with thin aluminum or other sheet- 
ing is one of strongest and economical panels for building. 


End-Use Service Requirements—Prime specification for adhesives is end use. If it must withstand stresses 
and temperatures of a fast plane like the partially bonded Super Sabre or the slow weathering of outdoor 
plywood, the adhesive must be designed to resist specific solvents, impacts, temperatures, abrasion and 
flexing, and other service conditions. For best value in adhesives, let supplier know requirements. 
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Need Music 


New York—If your plants, 
shops, and offices aren’t already 
wired for background music, you, 
as purchasing agent, may soon be 
asked to buy music to work by 
and the equipment to play it. 
You'll talk with vendors who 
lease and sell speakers, ampli- 
fiers, consoles, player units, and 
—perhaps most important—the 
music source itself. 

Modern systems offer music 
especially arranged, recorded, 
and programmed for office and 
industry. 

Vendors of music and sound 
systems hold long lists of satis- 
fied customers’ statements on the 
glories of background music. 
Surveys find workers are more 
productive when there’s music in 
the air. 

To give you a start through the 
technology and ballyhoo of the 
music-merchandising business, 
PURCHASING WEEK Offers a report 
on five different systems repre- 
senting the wide range of prod- 
ucts and services available. There 
are, no doubt, many brand names 
involved in the background- 
music business, but the following 
five were recommended by ex- 
perts in the field as a typical 
cross-section. 

Some companies offer a com- 
plete package deal—tapes, play- 
ers, circuits, speakers, the works 
—tailored to your needs. Others 
offer music only; you buy and in- 
stall your own equipment. 

Muzak Corp. (N.Y.) offers 
8-hour programs of taped music. 


Service is available in most cities 


for Plant or 


by wire from a central studio. 
Some more-remote areas can get 
Muzak on FM radio channels. 
And a few plants use “spot ac- 
counts’’— the tape is rented from 
Muzak, played in the plant on a 
leased or owned playback ma- 
chine. 

Muzak’s big selling point is 
“engineered” music to work by. 
Musical selections are _ pro- 
grammed to ebbs and flows of 
worker fatigue. For example, 
milder tunes play at the begin- 
ning of the work day when spirits 
are high. Then toward mid-morn- 
ing the music’s beat picks up a 
bit, and worker morale sup- 
posedly picks up with it. 

Muzak’s programming for of- 
fice workers is different from 
music for the factory. Muzak di- 
rectors feel different jobs require 
different kinds of music. 

Magnecord (division of Mid- 
western Instruments, Tulsa, 
Okla.) offers a package includ- 
ing taped music and Magnecord 
playback machine. Although the 
two are usually sold or leased to- 
gether, tapes are available sep- 
arately for playback on a ma- 
chine of reasonable quality (that 
won't mutilate the tape). 

Costs (for equipment and 
music) quoted by Magnecord di- 
vision and by a Magnecord dis- 
tributor are very general—*as 
low as $35 per month for a small 
office, up to $250 for a factory.” 

The Magnecord music service 
is also available in some areas by 
wire (from a distributor’s studio) 
and by FM radio. 


ENOUGH 
LIGHT 


buy 
EFFICIENT 


LAMPS 


The minimum amount 
of light recommended 
for laboratory work is 
50 footcandles. 


The maximum amount 
of light per dollar is 
provided by 


=> 


Incandescent Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 
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Office? 5 Systems Are Available 


Music Services and Their Costs Compared 


A.S.C.A.P., B.M.I. 
COST PER MONTH FEES 
TYPE SERVICE (for service to a (royalty payments for 
single-building unit) public performance 
of music) 
Taped music, by wire Equipment and Included in monthly 
from a central studio music* ....$46.20 | payment. 
or by on-premise in- 
Puzek stallation. Subscriber Music only* . .$38.50 
can get music only, 
or a complete setup 
including electronic 
equipment. 
Taped music service. Specific cost figures Figures not available. 
not available. 
Music ordinarily 
rented in package 
Magnecord deal with Magnecord 
Playback Machine, 
but tapes can be 
rented separately. 
Music on records. $20 month for rec- Included in monthly 
Must be played on ords. Guaranteed payment. 
Seeburg Seeburg Machine, 25% change in rec- 
holding 100 records, ords each month. 
600 musical 
selections. 
Magne-Tronics Taped music only. No $7 monthly per 8- Average $3.50 per 
equipment offered. hour tape. Minimum month. 
three tapes per 
month. 


* Muzak fees quoted are for an office installation of this description: Room size—20 x 40 feet; ceiling— 
9 feet, covered with acoustical tile; noise sources—8 typewriters, 2 adding machines; speakers required 
—3; distance from Muzak studio—2 miles. 


J. P. Seeburg (Division of Fort 
Pitt Industries, Chicago) offers a 
record-library machine, installed 
at your location. The Seeburg 
player holds 100 45 rmp records 
(six selections on each disc). A 
fully-stocked machine will play 
24 hours without repeating a se- 
lection Because the machine is 
completely automatic, selection 
of a specific recorded tune at a 
given time is not possible. How- 
ever, the machine can be set to 
automatically cut on or off at 
desired intervals. 


No Straight Rental Plan 


No straight-rental plan is avail- 
able for Seeburg machines. They 
are bought by outright purchase 
or by lease - against - purchase 
plans. However, the Seeburg rec- 
ords are rented. And Seeburg 
guarantees 25% monthly record 
replacement from its library. 

The Seeburg player unit sells 


for $685. Also needed is an 
amplifier ($129.50), speakers 
($35-60 each), and automatic 


timer ($40). 

Magne-Tronics, Inc., (N.Y.) 
supplies music only. You rent the 
eight-hour tapes and play them 
on your own equipment. A play- 
back machine that takes an 8- 
hour reel costs $1,000 and up. 
If your plant already has a pag- 
ing system, you may be able to 
use the old speakers for music. 
But chances are fidelity will be 
poor with equipment designed for 
voice-only transmission. 

Tapes are leased on an annual 
basis. No less than three tapes 
may be leased at a time. This rule 
prevents subscribers’ repeating a 
single tape to the point of em- 
ployee boredom, thus _ killing 
benefit of the music. 

Magne-Tronics music is avail- 
able in some cities via leased tele- 
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phone line from a central studio 
or by FM radio transmission. 

Some taped-music _ services 
leave the equipment buying up to 
you, giving P.A.’s a fifth choice. 
So this leaves you shopping for 
speakers, amplifiers, and elec- 
tronic gear needed to get music 
off the tape and into the plant. 

As an example, a manufactur- 
ing company in upstate New 
York recently wired three large 
buildings (administration, engi- 
neering, and manufacturing) for 
music, paging, and _ all-round 
communications. 

The system, made by Strom- 
berg Carlson, has five channels 
going to the three buildings. The 
electronic setup provides time sig- 
nals to all zones (for quitting 
time, lunch time, etc.), coded 
paging systems for all zones, se- 
lective zone-paging by the switch- 
board operator or lobby recep- 
tionist, and distribution of music 
to any or all zones. 

To do these jobs the company 
bought five amplifier cabinets, a 
central console (placed near the 
telephone switchboard), a con- 
trol panel (at the lobby reception- 
ist’s desk), and 450 loudspeakers. 

Total cost of the equipment 
was $24,000. Installing this lay- 
out in an already-existing build- 
ing cost $30,000. 


Leasing Method Explained 


At a total equipment and in- 
stallation cost of $54,000, a five- 
year lease would run $1,165 per 
month. (At end of the lease pe- 
riod the lessor gives title at no 
additional charge or renews the 
lease at a reduced cost.) 

The company that bought the 
$24,000 worth of equipment 
rents Muzak’s taped-music serv- 
ice for transmission over the 
Stromberg-Carlson equipment. 


THEY SAID: 


“You'll Lose 
Your 


if you try to draw and form 
this valve body from .115 
brass strip. Several experi- 
enced fabricators looked at 
the prints and said: “No 
thanks.” 


ETASCO produced the part 
at low cost—AND HELD 
THE TOLERANCE of .003 


on-the beaded areas. 


too, might 
your prints 


You, 
sending 
quote by: 


profit by 
for a 


[ETASCO') 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 


successful ironworks is located 
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-——— This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


SEPTEMBER 8-14 


London—Lagging production and Russian metal competition continue as the 
two most pressing problems plaguing government officials here. 

On the economic front they note that industrial output (seasonally adjusted) 
has been static since the end of April. 

August figures, when they are tallied up, won’t be any better. Industrial out- 
put was harder hit than ever this year by vacation shutdowns. 

Hint as to future movement may come next month when business usually 
begins to pick up. 

Meanwhile the problem of what to do about increased Russian metal com- 
petition is heading for a showdown. 

The first action was taken last week when London put a curb on Soviet tin 
exports to the United Kingdom. 

Restrictions fix Russian tin quota at 750 tons over the next 3 months. 

Odds are curbs will continue in effect until Russia agrees to join the World 
Tin Agreement—or until Reds voluntarily agree to limit tin shipments. 


Vienna—Purchases of Soviet raw materials are growing in this small nation 
on the border of the Iron Curtain. 

Purchasing men here put it pretty bluntly too: 

“We buy where we get the best at the lowest price” says F. Hitzinger director 
of Austria’s leading steel mill when explaining the large purchases of Soviet raw 
materials for the comming year. 

-His company has contracted for the delivery of 250,000 metric tons of 
coal and 150,000 metric tons of iron ore from the U. S. S. R. 

Other firms are doing the same and overall Austrian coal and iron ore 
purchases continue to grow. Ceiling for coal purchases from the Reds is set at 
500,000 metric tons for 1958, iron ore the ceiling is 150,000 metric tons. The 
1959 ceiling has been boosted to 700,000 metric tons of Soviet coal, and 300,000 
metric tons of Soviet iron ore. 

Further increases in the ceilings are planned for 1960. 


Tokyo—Pressure is relentlessly building up for resumption of trade relations 
between Japan and China. 

A combination of small traders, socialists, plus a general hazy idea in the 
mind of the public at large that China trade is the panacea for all Japanese ills, 
all these factors are having their effects. 

There is a growing impression in political circles here that prime Minister 
Kishi must find a solution to the problem. If such a solution was found by 
another conservative politician he probably could claim the Prime Minister post. 

But it’s doubtful whether anyone can do anything about the trade impasse at 
this time. 

Just last month a Socialist Party representative who went to Peking to see 
if something could be done returned snubbed and embittered about the whole 
idea. 

Also among big businessmen there is almost complete disillusion with the 
whole subject. Most doubt that the $100 million business which was forseeable 
early this year is possible. 

There is growing doubt that China’s own payments problem with the Soviet 
Bloc would permit her to use her exports for Japanese trade. Experts here feel 
that Chinese exports will be used to pay for some of her imports from Soviets and 
Eastern Europe. 

* © “ 


Hong Kong—Flexing of Red Chinese muscles may in part be due to big 
strides made in boosting their industrial production. 

Chinese industrial output during the first six months of this year is 34% 
above the corresponding period last year, according to latest official Chinese 
statements. 

This is the biggest growth rate ever reached by Red China. Previous all-time 
high was reached in 1956 with a 26% boost. 

On the basis of monthly growth rates which increased steadily from 14% in 
January to 55% in June (compared to the corresponding 1957 months), it 
seems likely that overall 1958 production plans will be met. They call for a 33% 
increase over 1957 levels. 

* * ° 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Leaders of the tin mining industry here are lashing 
out at Russia for having dumped 17,000 tons of tin in the world market since 
last year when the industry was undergoing a crisis. 

They note that the Russian dumping is part of a policy economic warfare 
designed to cause hardship in primary producing countries, particularly in 
under-developed areas. 

Nevertheless, most Malayan producers remain optimistic about the future, 
whether Russia cooperates or not. They feel the long term outlook for the tin 
industry has not been materially altered by the temporary set-back of the past 

ear. 

’ Consensus is that the present recession is a passing phase and all reserves of 
Malayan tin will be needed in the future. Therefore, operators here feel that 
productive capacity should be maintained even if some of it stands idle at 
present. 
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Red Dragon Label 
Ups Sales in China 


London—What’s in a name? Plenty, as 
any modern marketer knows. But for 
Chinese purchasing agents, one picture is 
worth a thousand words. 

A British company marketing in China 
has found that trading a name for a pic- 
ture made all the difference. The name is 
Quasi-Arc. Since 1912 it has been the 
label for electrodes produced by the 
British welding firm of Quasi-Arc, Ltd. 
It fits an electric phenomenon, partly a 
flame and partly an electrical contact, 
maintained through a secondary con- 
ductor. 

But it didn’t mean a thing to the 
Chinese. 

Quasi-Arc’s Hong Kong representatives 
started marketing the electrodes in China 
but found that the name, written in Ro- 
man characters, not only didn’t mean any- 
thing to Chinese customers, but it was 
pretty impossible for them to remember. 
Changing the name to represent the pho- 
netic sounds with an appropriate Chinese 
meaning didn’t help either. 

Finally someone hit on the idea of sub- 
situting a symbol for the name. The sym- 
bol: a red dragon. 

It worked. Now customers who couldn’t 
cope with Quasi-Arc are confidently ask- 
ing for “Red Label Dragon Electrodes.” 
Quasi-Arc says sales are responding 
nicely. 


Japanese Businessmen Use 
Air Freight for Shipments 


Tokyo — Japanese businessmen are 
streamlining their business methods by 
utilizing air cargo. J. Osawa & Co., re- 
cently shipped a 16-ton consignment of 
22,000 binoculars by Swissair to Zurich, 
Switzerland for resale by mail order in 
West Germany. 

Frank Kadota, cargo specialist for 
Swissair here, said that he had received 
reports that some of the _ binoculars 
shipped earlier the week before were al- 
ready sold and being used at horse races 
in Europe. 

With the use of air cargo, Japan can 
send its goods more than halfway around 
the world in less than 48 hours compared 
to 45 to 60 days by sea, according to Ed- 
ward M. Keiser, manager for Swissair, 
Japan. He said that light packing and less 
insurance were among advantages to 
shippers using air cargo. 


British Firm Develops 
Iron Powder Electrode 


London—Quasi-Arc, Ltd., Bilston, 
Staffordshire, has announced the develop- 
ment of a new iron powder electrode for 
mild steel welding called Ferrolux. 

The fully extruded electrodes are 18 
in. long in sizes up to %4-in. diameter. 
When used in touch welding, they can be 
drawn out to make long, smooth fillet 
welds, the company says. Other advant- 
ages claimed are detachability, good out- 
put and weld profiles, longer run lengths, 
and increased speeds. 

The electrodes can be used with ac or 
de current, but when dc is used, the elec- 
trodes should be connected to the positive 
pole, the company says. 


U. S. Subsidiaries Expand 


Melbourne—Australian subsidiaries of 
three U. S. companies have announced 
expansion projects in New South Wales. 
Warner-Lambert will build a $1.2-million 
plant at Villawood doubling its production 
capacity of pharmaceutical, cosmetics, 
and other products. Abbott Laboratories 
will build a $1.3-million plant in Sydney, 
and Pfizer’s Australian subsidiary will 
erect a plant at Ermington serving both 
the Australian and Far Eastern markets. 
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Sulphur Output Sets 
Mexico as Exporter 


Mexico City—Indications point to 
Mexico as a future exporter of sulphuric 
acid. In a recent report issued by the 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, Mexican 
sulphur production is fast overtaking 
domestic consumption. 

The bank cited 1945 production figures 
of 22,000 tons compared to 1957’s 
246,984 tons, and 1958’s estimated ton- 
nage of about 300,000. Along with the 
growth in sulphur production is Mexico’s 
expansion program in the field of sul- 
phuric acid production and other sul- 
phur compounds. 

At present, sulphuric acid production 
is going into fertilizers and explosives. 
However there are about 10 sulphuric 
acid producers in Mexico, including plants 
under construction. The most recent 
entry is Stauffer Chemicals’ sulphuric 
acid and ammonia sulphate plant. 

Stauffer, in conjunction with a Mexican 
company, has spent $1.8 million on the 
plant calculated to produce 100 tons of 
acid a day. 


CUT GLOVE COSTS 


GIVE ADDED PROTECTION 
with the 


JOMAC 
COST- REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: leading automobile 
manufacturer. Operation: fabri- 
cating major body components. 
This is just one more case where 
the Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
is saving money and increasing 
worker safety in industry. Write 
for “Evidence” booklet shown 
below. It shows how this plan can 
work in your plant too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC INC., Dept. M 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


_) Send a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
Have a representative contact us 

Name 

Company __ 

Address 


City__ State___ 


Step Ladder 


Made of Aluminum 


Royal Champion aluminum step lad- 
ders provide 3-in. wide steps, a full 12 
in. between steps, and true ladder height. 
Ladders have been designed to hold a 200 
lb. man with a safety factor of four. 
Ladders have a protective corrugated- 
board cover. Ladders come in sizes from 
4 ft. through 8 ft. A 4-ft. ladder measures 
4 ft. along front side rail. 

Price: $22.50 (for 6-ft. size). Delivery: 
immediate (industrial distributors). 
Louisville Ladder Co., 1101 West Oak 
St., Louisville, Ky. (9/8/58) 


Time Delay Relay 
Modular Construction 


Type PMT time delay relay fea- 
tures universal poles with isolated 
contacts so that two circuits per pole 
may be used, even at opposite polar- 
ity. PMT relays include all-front 
access for wiring, inspection and 
maintenance. Poles mounted in in- 
dependent melamine pole blocks are 
individually removable and replace- 
able without disturbing other poles 
or their wiring. 

Price: from $38 to $90 (depend- 
ing on model). Delivery: immediate. 
Clark Controller Co., 1146 E. 152 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio (9/8/58) 


on 
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Air Line Lubricator 


Is Automatic 


No. A606 Perma Fog automatic-fill air 
line lubricator elminates maintenance and 
down-time associated with manual filling. 
Perma Fog lubricator features a built-in 
float mechanism which automatically 
maintains a constant oil level in the 
lubricator bowl when fed by an oil supply 
line with pressure from 10 to 100 psi. 
greater than the air pressure applied to 
the lubricator. Sizes are 4, 4%, %4, and 
1 in. 

Price: $22 (%4 and % in.); $23 (4 
in.); $32 (%4 and 1 in.). Delivery: 3 wk. 
Watts Regulator Co., Industrial Div., 
10 Embankment Rd., Lawrence, Mass. 
(9/8/58) 


Fork Trucks 
High Lift Speeds 


Rangers 40 and 60 fork 
trucks, of 4,000 and 6,000 
lb. capacity, are for high 
speed handling and tiering 
over sand, mud, and rough 
terrain. Both rangers feature 
high lift speeds and bi-angu- 
lar steering for complete 
maneurverability. 

Price: about $8,000 (4- 
wheel drive). Delivery: 60 to 
90 days. 

Industrial Truck  Div., 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. (9/8/58) 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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General Purpose Tool Set 
Contains 232 Tools 


General purpose set 5232-GS-BB of 232 
tools is complete with tool chest, drawer sec- 
tion, and roll-cab. Each tool is designed 
for regular use by mechanics who service 
factory machines, gas or diesel engines, cars 
and trucks, material handling equipment, air- 
craft, etc. Photo shows strandard tool chest 
and drawer section but other drawer arrange- 
ments may be selected. Raised rim around 
the roll-cab top and corner retainers on 
drawer section hold three units in place. 

Price: $649.54. Delivery: immediate from 
branches. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., 8028 28th Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis. (9/8/58) 


Laboratory Sink 
Of Polyethylene 


Polyethylene laboratory sink is for use 
in industrial and research laboratories 
where corrosive liquids, like acids and 
cleaning and pickling solutions, are han- 
dled. Laboratory sink is made of ¥ in. 
thick, high temperature, high density 
polyethylene, and is 15 in. wide, 20 in. 
long, and 8 in. deep; all inside dimen- 
sions. There is a | in. flange around the 
open top. For drainage, the sink is made 
with a 1% in. flanged center sink drain 
trap. 

Price: $97.50. Delivery: 1 wk. 

American Agile Corp., P. O. Box 168, 
Bedford, Ohio (9/8/58) 


Electronic Tester 
Weighs 23 Lb. 


Pfaudlertron constant-volt- 
age electronic tester is de- 
signed for non-destructive 
testing of surface continuity 
in glassed-steel equipment. 
Unit has self-contained con- 
trol cabinet with direct read- 
ing meter on case, and re- 
cessed back for storing of 
handle, probes, and leads. 

Price: $265. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Pfaudler Co., 1068 West 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(9/8/58) 


Surface Grinder 
High Table Traverse Speed 


Type S-3 hydraulic surface grinder 
has a maximum table traverse speed of 
125 ft. per min. Along with reducing 
grinding time, the high maximum table 
traverse speed reduces burn, checking, 
and cracking of the work. This is par- 
ticularly true when grinding heat sensi- 
tive steels. Machine has capacity for 
grinding a workpiece as high as 15 in. 
above the work table with a standard 
8 in. dia. grinding wheel. 

Price: $4,198 (with commercial elec- 
trical equipment). Delivery: 3 to 4 days 
after Sept. 30. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. (9/8/58) 
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New Products 


Dip Coatings 
For Electronics Industry 


Isogel 151 is a dip coating for heat- 
sensitive electronic components such as 
rectifiers, paper capacitors, tantalum ca- 
pacitors, and precision resistors. It 
is used for any coating application where 
low cure temperatures are a must. It 
is a solvent-free, 100% epoxy compound 
which will not sag or run, even on verti- 
cal surfaces. After addition of the 
catalyst, a moderate temperature cure 
schedule converts the Isogel 151 coat- 
ing to a tough, infusible envelope. A 
single dip can render thicknesses of 
from 5 to 20 mils. 

Isogel 131 is a sag-free, 100% re- 
active polyester economical coating for 
electronic components. Thick, con- 
formal coatings result from a simple dip 
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Arc Welders 
Air Cooled 


Drooping-voltage arc welders are 
available for general purpose con- 
struction and maintenance welding in 
the field, especially pipeline work. 
Machines provide 115/230-v., 10 
kw., single phase, 60 cy. power when 
operating as power plant. They have 
115 v., 1 kw. de. auxiliary power 
available for operating lights and 
power tools while welding. Machines 
have Hercules-Lycoming engines. 

Price: from $990 fob. factory. De- 
livery: within 10 days to 2 wk. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., Div. of 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., 150 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(9/8/58) 


Roller Tube Apparatus 


For Tissue Culture 


Model TC-1 comprises a_base- 
mounted motor driven 3-plate alumi- 
num drum for rotating the tissue cul- 
ture tubes. Model has a 14 in. dia. 
drum rotating at 1/5 rpm. and ac- 
commodates up to 164 culture tubes, 
16 mm. or smaller. Detachable drum 
may be used also as a tray. Drum 
plates are fabricated from ;, in. thick 
aluminum to prevent buckling or 
misalignment of tube holes. TC-1 is 
1642 in. high and 14 in. wide. 

Price: $150. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

New Brunswick Scientific Co., 
Somerset St., P. O. Box 606, New 
Brunswick, N. J. (9/8/58) 


coating technique. Isogel 131 affords 
unexcelled electrical properties, includ- 
ing high voltage breakdown, high in- 
sulation resistance, and a very low dis- 
sipation factor. When used as an ad- 
junct of the Isogel 103 one-part epoxy 
dipping compound, Isogel 131 insures 
maximal moisture resistance and me- 
chanical strength. Isogel 131 is easy 
to apply. A single dip in the coating 
bath followed by a very short cure cycle 
completes the process. Submerge the 
part to be coated into Isogel 131 and 
remove the part at a constant rate. The 
rate of withdrawal determines the coat- 
ing thickness. Price: $2.40/lb. (1-gal. 
can, about 11 Ib.) Isogel 151; $1.10/Ib. 
(1-gal. can, about 8.5 lb.) Isogel 131. 
Delivery: immediate. Isochem Resins 


Corp., 221 Oak St., Providence 9, R. I. 
(9/8/58) 


Tractor Shovel 
Has 4-Wheel Drive 


Model H-70 rubber-tired 
tractor shovel has a 7,000 
lb. carrying capacity. Choice 
of gasoline or diesel engines 
provides from 105 to 110 hp. 
Diesel engines are available 
in either 2 or 4 cy. types. 


Price: $15,500 (1.H.C. 
gas); $17,700 (Cummins 
diesel); $18,100 (G.M.C. 


diesel) less bucket. $475 (2 
cu. yd. bucket), fob. plant. 
Delivery: 30 to 45 days. 


Frank G. Hough Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. (9/8/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


—— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


SEPTEMBER 8-14 


Walk through most plant laboratories and you see a lot of shiny com- 
plicated gear doing mysterious jobs. Here and there you'll find a gadget 
loaded with knobs, dials, and lights, humming away to itself. 


It’s hard to see where a lab can be automated or where you can apply 
some of the new product-design techniques like prefabrication or packaging 
that are cropping up in other parts of the plant. Yet some makers of lab 
equipment are doing it. And, in the process, users are garnering the same 
benefits you would expect from production equipment having those fea- 
tures, benefits like faster operation, less labor, better quality results. 


Analmatic extends automation to the laboratory. Made by Baird & 
Tatlock Ltd., Great Britain (Chicago Apparatus Co., U. S. distributor), the 
instrument will work with most any production stream where liquids must 
be quality controlled. It performs these functions, all automatically: 


© Collects and measures samples systematically. 


¢ Mixes each sample with a reagent and heats and agitates the mix where 
necessary. 


© Performs the desired test by any one of a number of methods. 
© Records the test results as a graph, dot diagram, or in digital form. 
¢ Washes all the equipment before the next batch is analyzed. 


¢ Initiates correction in production process if analysis shows product 
deviates from the norm. 


Price of the system depends on what the user wants. The price range 
talked about is $15,000 to $50,000. Baird & Tatlock can engineer a system 
capable of handling several hundred daily chemical analyses. Or a less 
complicated system for making rapid moisture determinations can be ob- 
tained. 


Also from Great Britain comes an electronic analyzer for chemicals 
that, because of its unprecedented sensitivity, is said to cut the time 
for analysis from hours to minutes. It records the chemical composition 
of complex mixtures and indicates the quality of each component in the 
mix. W. G. Pye & Co. makes the instrument; Jarrell Ash Co. Inc., is U. S. 
distributor. The price for the argon chromatograph is $2,500 to $3,000. 


On this side of the Atlantic there are some developments in packaging 
laboratories in complete units. Mantec Inc.’s packaged laboratory stems 
from the fast-moving trend toward production environmental testing (PET) 
on the part of weapons systems prime contractors. They are getting deeply 
involved in this kind of testing as a means of insuring reliability of the 
components they build. 


First Mantec PET lab has gone to Ratigan Electronics, Inc. It has these 
units: humidity-temperature test chamber with a built-in vibrator and 
automatic programming, combination high-low temperature and altitude 
test chamber, a shock test machine, and two high-low temperature test 
chambers. All the chambers are the same height and all occupy about the 
same floor space. They are mounted on casters, can be rolled into any 
arrangement dictated by test requirements. 


Mantec also offers environmental test units for temperature shock, 
salt spray, fungus, sunshine, rain, etc. The company is quoting packaged 
laboratories based on its line of test units at prices ranging from $20,000 
to $200,000. For those who want to start in a small way, individual units 
can be purchased one at a time for $1,000 or so. 


Alden Products Co. has a prefabricated laboratory that can be used 
in designing and making electronic equipment prototypes. Basic element 
of the lab is a work table 10 ft. long and 20% in. wide. Tools, light, 
power outlets, and parts storage space are included. A variety of elec- 
tronic test equipment also is available. It’s designed for use with Alden 
equipment but it not restricted to them. Price is $2095 including Alden 
equipment costing $1,323. 


The world’s loudest controlled noise comes from a couple of plywood 
boxes built by the Radio Corp. of America. RCA’s engineers are not espe- 
cially interested in making more noise than anyone else. They have a 
practical reason for the device. It’s to be used in testing the effect of high- 
level noise on mechanical and electronic equipment. 


A leasing program being worked out by RCA will let other companies 
use the device. There’s also the possibility of using it as a loud-speaker in 
high-level noise areas. Engineers believe it could project the human voice 
10 mi. or more. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 17) 


Silicon Rectifier 


Series of Ten 


Type 1N silicon rectifiers are rated at 
a maximum dc. output current (at 50C. 
ambient) of 750 milamp. Type 1N recti- 
fiers are 7/32 in. in dia. and }% in. long, 
exclusive of leads. The ten rectifiers are 
rated in steps from maximum peak re- 
verse voltage of 50v. to 600v. inclusive. 
Maximum full load forward voltage drop 
(full cycle average at 150C.) is only “v. 

Price: ranges from $1.15 to $5.90 each 
(depending on voltage rating and quan- 
tities). Delivery: from immediate to 2 wk. 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
Chicago, Ill. (9/8/58) 


Photoelectric Relay 


For Heavy-Duty Service 


Transeye tubeless unit functions 
at the rate of 300 operations per min. 
The miniature light source and photo- 
tube holder will operate at a light- 
beam distance up to 8 ft. With op- 
tional light sources it will operate at 
greater distances. Transeye  indi- 
cates overtravel, level, or obstruc- 
tions, and helps prevent pileups on 
production lines. Transeye consists 
of a control panel, light source holder, 
and photocell holder. 

Price: about $150. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. (9/8/58) 


Forged Nuts 
Ultra-Lightweight 


FN-12 cold-forged, feather- 
weight locknuts are used for 
structural skin and panel assem- 
blies in aircraft and military elec- 
tronics equipment. Alloy steel 
nuts, with external wrenching 
hexagonal drive, are made in dia. 
sizes #4 through % in. They 
are available cadmium plated 
with or without molybdenum dis- 
ulfied high-temperature coating. 

Price: from $4.80 to $14 (list 
per 100 pieces). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. (9/8/58) 


Air Gaging Capsules 
Air Actuated 


Air Gaging capsules in- 
crease the scope and improve 
the accuracy of inspection 
jobs requiring high magni- 
fication gaging equipment. 
They come in plain and 
threaded body types and 


measure 12 in. long and 
0.375 in. dia. 
Price: $55 plain body 


type); $59 (threaded body 
type). $4 (90 deg. adaptor). 
Delivery: immediate. Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co., 44 Me- 
chanic St., Woonsocket, 
R. I. (9/8/58) 
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FRAGILE SHIPMENT is blocked in place by wooden partitions. Floor planks permit 
nailing. Dark steel strips give strength to hold ten-ton loads from fork-lift trucks. 


Two Steel Firms Market Products 
To Help R.R.s Cut Transit Damage 


To aid railroads and shippers in the 
battle to reduce damage to merchandise in 
transit, two new steel products have been 
announced jointly by the Youngstown 
Steel Car Corp. and Republic Steel Corp. 

Purchasing, too, has a stake in dam- 
age-free shipping. And faster, more cer- 
tain, deliveries are likely to result. 

Youngstown Steel Car “Safe Cargo” 
system uses steel straps to tie cargo to a 
series of anchors built into the box car 
wall. Republic Steel’s contribution con- 
sists of a steel-and-wood combination 
floor designed to resist concentrated loads 
such as presented by fork trucks. 

Combined, the two are said to pro- 
vide a maximum of load anchoring and 
blocking points. Maintenance and dam- 
age claims are also said to be reduced to 
a minimum. 


Uses Series of Anchor Belt Rails 


Youngstown Steel Car’s prototype, 
combining both systems, uses a series 
of eight anchor belt rails (photo below) 
which run in parallel tracks for the length 
of the car. Fitted with anchoring pins 
fixed on 9-in. centers, the rails provide 
640 anchor points to keep loads from 
shifting or sliding under severe transpor- 
tation conditions. Additions in the num- 
ber of rails can raise the number of an- 
chor points to 1,000 or more, and anchor- 
ing pins are available on either 9 or 18- 
in. centers. 

Belt rails are 6 in. high, and equipped 
with roundedge anchoring pins. Rails, 
designed to the same thickness as stand- 
ard wooden framing, present a flush wall 
surface free of protusions whether used 
with steel or wooden liner plates. 

Dunnage, a sore point in rail freight 
transit, has been eliminated through the 
new rail system. Absence of nailed an- 
chors, cleats, or protruding nails permits 
full wall-to-wall loading. 

Other freight anchoring techniques in- 
clude: 

Wooden walls to which cleats or tem- 
porary anchors could be nailed to hold 
the anchoring straps. Some railroaders say 
this is undesirable because constant nail- 
ing and tearing means continued replace- 
ment, while shippers note that temporary 
anchors sometimes tear loose in transit. 

Individual-type cast anchors which are 
fitted and welded between the lining at 
intervals of 3 ft. 

A series of horizontal steel rails 
punched with thousands of half-inch 
holes to accommodate a wooden bracing 
bar running across the car. Bending, 
losses in transit, constant repair, and 
locking in place are frequent problems. 

Grain products can be carried in the 
car. The anchor rail system offers a 
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smooth sealed wall. Thus the car can 
carry steel or wood products on the out- 
bound trip and farm products on the 
return. The problem of matching loads 
or dead-heading is simplified. 

A reinforcing channel provides the 
backbone of Republic’s new steel and 
wood combination floor (photo above). 

The system is engineered for easy in- 
stallation and service by utilizing clips 
instead of permanent welds to hold the 
plates to the underframe of the car, 
and through the use of Nelson studs to 
secure 2x4 wood strips. 

To replace a damaged wood piece, the 
nuts holding the wood down over the 
Nelson studs are removed. The piece is 
lifted out and a new piece quickly in- 
stalled. This clip-and-stud arrangement 
makes it possible to remove an entire 
floor for transferral to another car at 
any time. 


Floor Has Two Sections 


The floor is a combination of two sec- 
tions, one supporting the other. Top piece 
has a width of 8% in. and a depth of 
134 in. (2% in. is available, if required). 
Inner section is welded to the underside 
of the upper portion by the flanges and 
gives a combination of a box section and 
two “Z’s.” 

Any combination is available but a 
70/30 ratio of steel-to-wood is suggested 
to provide both heavy load support and 
a 30% nailable surface for load blocking. 

Neither company feels the system is 
confined to railroad cars. Potential appli- 
cations exist in truck trailers and in con- 
tainers used in “piggy-back” operations 
on the railroads. 


ANCHOR BELT rail system holds pails and 


barrels as load partition is set. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’’—Bacon 


Transistor servo amplified is de- 
scribed in 2-page brochure, No. 
501-1. It provides performance 
data along with complete wiring 
diagrams and dimensional in- 
formation to assist engineers in 
the design of servo systems. It 
also includes application recom- 
mendations pertaining to the 
control of small servo motors for 
high performance instrument 
control systems. Copies are avail- 
able from Librascope Inc., 808 
Western Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 


integrated procurement plan de- 
signed to cut costs of printed 
business forms procurement, 
printing and inventory control is 
subject of new booklet. The 
booklet outlines the procurement 
plan, and describes the use of 
IPP for an industrial firm, ma- 
jor oil company, etc. Stocking of 
stationery and paper costs pro- 
cedures also are discussed. Book- 
let can be obtained by writing 
Cullom & Ghertner Co., 600 2 Ist 
Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


How one machine anodizes auto- 


mobile parts many _ different 
colors is described in 4-page 
leaflet. Five photographs illus- 


trate the machine as a whole, 
loading, the rack keying mech- 
anism in operation, warm 
rinsing, and solution agitation. 
Text tells how racks are indi- 
vidually keyed so that work loads 
being treated simultaneously can 
be moved through varied cycles. 
Details of chemistry and me- 


chanics are given. Leaflet is 
available from Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Church 


St., Matawan, N. J. 


Clamping tools are described in 
new catalog. It contains applica- 
tion, construction, specification, 
and price data on over 400 items. 
Introductory pages, preceding 
each product category, contain a 
wealth of information on the 
latest developments in clamp- 
ing tool manufacture and use. 
Catalog is useful to purchasing 
agents, plant production per- 
sonnel, tool engineers, and others 
concerned with the use of vises 
and clamping tools. Copies can 
be obtained from Wilton Tool 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. 


Open floor grating and _ stair 
treads is the subject of 16-page 
catalog. It features many prod- 
uct illustrations of rectangular 
grating with various wearing sur- 
faces, Relgrit abrasive embedded 
non-skid grating, U-type grating, 
radial grating, and numerous 
styles of treads. Complete engi- 
neering details, from panel sizes, 
weights and safe loads, to sur- 
face treatments and fastening 
methods are also included. Copies 
are available from Reliance Steel 
Products Co., P. O. Box 510, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


“Dimensionless Correlation of 
Coefficients of Turbine-Type 
Flowmeters” is title of new 
bulletin, No. 91-120. It discusses 
proposed method for evaluating 
design of kinematic flowmeters 
of the turbine or propeller type. 
Experimental results are corre- 
lated over a wide range of fluid 
conditions and geometric varia- 
tions, and coefficients compared 
against those predicted from a 
one-dimensional design equation. 
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Copies are available from Fischer 
& Porter Co., 812 Jacksonville 
Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 


Blind Bolt Fix Kit FK-110 is de- 
scribed in brochure. How the Fix 
Kit simplifies modification or re- 
pair of aircraft or missile struc- 
tures, particularly where accessi- 
bility problems are encountered 
is explained. Brochure is avail- 
able from Hi-Shear Rivet Tool 
Co., 2600 W. 247th St., Tor- 
rance, Calif. 


Reliance V*S Drives are de- 
scribed in a handsome 16-page 
booklet, No. D-2506. It illus- 
trates in brief copy and full-color 
photographs and diagrams how 
V*S Drives operate and may be 
applied to various types of ma- 
chinery in all industries. The 
bulletin also lists condensed drive 
specifications, dimensions and 
accessories. Copies are available 
by writing Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


(Extra -Low-Carbon) _ stainless 
steel is described in new booklet. 
Types 304L and 316L are de- 
scribed as providing the simplest 
and most economical means of 
preventing harmful carbide pre- 
cipitation in stainless steel weld- 
ments. Chemical analyses and 
typical mechanical properties are 
given, and representative applica- 
tions are illustrated. Booklet is 
available from Armco _ Steel 
Corp., Product Information Serv- 
ice, 1258 Curtis St., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Government Specification Prod- 
uct List carrying references on 
250 specifications is available. 
In addition to the numerous 
references for current specifica- 
tions, the list gives the MIL Spec- 
ification equivalent for approxi- 
mately 140 old Aeronautical 
(AN-), Air Force, Army, and 
Navy specifications. List is use- 
ful to users of products in the 
fields of lubrication, hydraulics, 
etc. Copies are available from 
Bray Oil Co., 3344 Medford St., 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


Electrical connectors is the sub- 
ject of new catalog. The catalog 
includes Ralco 2, 3, 4, and 5 
pole pin and sleeve receptacles 
and their heavy duty porcelain 
blocks and industrial type plugs. 
They also offer a line of heavy 
duty cord grips that are fully 
illustrated and described, and a 
complete line of explosion-proof 
conduit fittings, as well. Copies 
can be obtained by writing Ralco 
Mfg. Co., 123 North Albany 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Quick-connect, quick-disconnect 
couplings are described in new 
catalog. 5 basic couplings shown 
include the “H” coupling for 
high pressure applications; the 
“IH” coupling for impact in air 
lines; the “Hi-Flow” coupling for 
low pressure applications; the 
“RE” coupling for vacuum and 
very low pressures; and, the “T” 
coupling for hard to handle 
fluids. Catalog illustrates con- 
struction details of all couplings 
by use of cutaway drawings. 
Spare parts, dimensions, and ac- 
cessories are pictured and de- 
scribed in catalog available 
from Snap-Tite, Inc., Union City, 
Pa. 


Plastic Compounds 
Are Flame Retarding 


New York—The Polymer 
Chemicals Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. has developed 


flame-retardant compounds of 
high density polyethylene which 
the company says open “the way 
to improved products never 
before possible with polyethy- 
lene.” 

The new compounds, trade- 
named “Grex”, come in a variety 
of colors and are being used for 
housings for electrical compo- 
nents of TV tubes, baby bottle 
warmers, and cylinder heads for 
tanks containing industrial gases. 

The company anticipates many 
other applications for Grex in 
the electronics field as well as 
for safety goggles, fire extin- 
guisher cones, and water tower 
cooling grills. 


Hercules Starts Output 
Of Pro-fax Polypropylene 


Wilmington, Del. — Hercules 
Powder Co. has started com- 
mercial quantity production of 
three new types of Pro-fax poly- 
propylene. 

A new general-purpose type, 
the company says, offers light 
color, greater transparency, and 
better heat stability that its pre- 
vious general-purpose material. 
The other two types are a material 
which gives long-term stability at 
elevated temperatures, and a food 
grade with stabilizers for use in 
direct contact with foods. 


Blaw-Knox Co. Signs 
Distributor Contracts 


Pittsburgh — Blaw-Knox Co. 
has signed distributor agreements 
for refractory products made by 
Wellsville Fire Brick Co., Davis 
Fire Brick Co., Cambria Fire 
Brick Co., and Sivad Ceramics 
Corp. to market the products 
under its own name. 

The company has created a 
new refractories and _ special 
products department which will 
handle high alumina and high 
grade fire and silica brick, in- 
cluding all special shapes, and a 
complete line of plastic cements. 


F. H. Mahoney Co. Plans 
$750,000 Expansion 


Houston—F. H. Maloney Co. 
has announced plans for spend- 
ing $750,000 next year on an 
expansion program to increase 
production by about 50% 

Three 1,200-ton molding 
presses for rubber and plastics 
will be installed, and two new 
buildings will be erected. The 
company makes a variety of 
rubber and plastic products for 
oil, gas, and chemical industries. 


Digitron Changes Name 


Los Angeles—Digitron, Inc. 
has changed its corporate name 
to Computer Equipment Corp. 
to clarify the nature of its busi- 
ness. The company is engaged 
in the development of advanced 
hybrid electronic systems. 


Magnesium Oxide Plant 


Pascagoula, Miss. — Produc- 
tion of magnesium oxide from sea 
water and limestone has begun 
at H. K. Porter Co.’s new $8 
million chemical plant and refrac- 
tory at Bayou Casott near here. 
The magnesium oxide is used 
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in conjunction with chrome ore 
imported from the Philippine 
Islands in the manufacture of 
heat resistant bricks and other 
refractory materials used by the 
iron and steel industry. 


Capewell Mfg. Co. 
Opens Warehouse, 
Offices at Chicago 


Chicago—The Capewell Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. has opened new and ex- 
panded office and warehouse 
facilities at 3050 North Cicero 
Avenue, here. 

Complete stocks of Capewell 
products including hand hack 
saws, power hack saws, hole 
saws, band saws, hammers and 
ground flat steel will be available. 
The operation will be under the 
supervision of Bruce S. Williams, 
newly appointed district manager 
in the Chicago-Detroit territory. 


Cotton Process Makes 
Uniform Fiber Length 


Beaumont, Tex.—-Cotton Proc- 
ess Co., Brenham, Tex., is proc- 
essing a uniform fiber length, 
strength, and firmness cotton 
which eliminates sampling. 

The process enables the cotton 
to be covered completely in bal- 
ing, resulting in neater, more 
easily shipped bales. 

A new hydraulic baling system 
allows the cotton to regain its 
fluffy and springy condition 
quickly after bales are opened 
at the mill. 


Titanium Metals Adds 
To European Operations 


New York—Titanium Metals 
Corp. of America has expanded 
its European operations. In 
cooperation with Deutsche Edel- 
stahlwerke, Germany, it has or- 
ganized a joint titanium com- 
pany, Continental Titanium 
Metals Corp. 

Continental, with headquarters 
in Luxembourg, will produce 
and market titanium metal in 
Europe. Production operations 
will be centered at Deuthsche 
Edelstahlwerke’s plant at Kre- 
feld, West Germany. 


Chemical Firms 
Plan Expansion 


New York—Two large firms 
are planning further expansions 
in the plastics field and two others 
have announced a sales agree- 
ment for marketing plastics. 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
will build a 10 million Ib. a year 
capacity epoxide and hydrogen- 
ated chemical plant in Institute, 
W. Va. Scheduled for comple- 
tion by mid-1959, the plant will 
produce Epoxide 201, vinylcyclo- 
hexene dioxide, vinylcyclohexene 
monoxide, dicyclopentadiene di- 
oxide, styrene oxide, allyl epoxy- 
stearate, and caprolactine. 

Carbide also plans to market 
two combination plasticer-stabi- 
lizers for vinyl resins and will use 
the new facitities for commercial 
custom epoxidation of materials. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
will start producing polypropy- 
lene, a petro-chemical piastic, 
next year in a new plant at Bay- 
town, Tex. Initial capacity of the 
plant will be 40 million Ib. a year 
which can be expanded up to 100 
million Ib. 

A leading marketer of petro- 
chemicals, Enjay Co., Inc., will 
enter the plastics field under a 
4-year sales agreement with Spen- 
cer Checical Co. Spencer is a pro- 
ducer and marketer of polyethy- 
lene, nylon, and industrial and 
agricultural chemicals. Enjay will 
market polypropylene through its 
own sales organization and, under 
the agreement, will supply 
Spencer with polypropylene for 
resale throughout the country. 


Bestwall Gypsum Plans 
Program of Expansion 


Philadelphia—Bestwall Gyp- 
sum Co. is planning a multi- 
million-dollar Atlantic Coast 
expansion program, the first step 
of which will be a $7.5-million 
gypsum plant at Brunswick, Ga. 

Rowson G. Lizars, president 
of the building materials firm, 
said the entire expansion pro- 
gram will include construction of 
two other major gypsum board, 
lath, and plaster manufacturing 
plants on the eastern seaboard. 
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In the World of Sales 


Don Hamilton has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and sales 
manager of Norex Laboratories, 
Inc., New York. 


Kenneth J. Schultz has been 
made Chicago branch manager by 
Baker Industrial Trucks. 


P. J. McNee, Jr., has joined 
Appleton Machine Co. as a sales 
representative in the South Cen- 
tral states. He had been central 
manager for Western Paper Co., 
Waco, Tex. 


William P. Hanks, formerly 
southern district manager, has 
been appointed midwest district 
manager for Cleveland Tramrail 
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Division, The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co. Robert M. Un- 
derwood has been named north- 
west district manager. 


Walter Clark has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Garrett 
Corp.’s Air Crusiers Division, 
Los Angeles. 


Grover S. Ramsey has been as- 
signed to Michigan as a sales 
representative for B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. 


Edmund W. Hollister has been 
promoted to assistant manager of 
The Austin Co.’s 14-state Cleve- 
land district. 


Ralph E. Loree has been as- 
signed to cover the metropolitan 
New York area as a sales and 
service representative for New 
York & Pennsylvania Co. 


John T. Romano, manager of 
the Distributor Products Divi- 
sion, Federal Pacific Electric Co., 
Newark, N. J., has been elected a 
vice president. 


James C. Darby has joined the 
lruarc Retaining Rings Division, 
Waldes Kohinoor, Inc., Long Is- 


land City, N. Y., as general sales 
manager. He has been eastern 
sales manager for the Aircraft Di- 
vision, Townsend Co., Inc., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


James A. Andrews has joined 
the Food Machinery Division of 


Baker Perkins Inc. as a sales 
engineer. He will operate out of 
Philadelphia and cover New 
York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 


Murner E. Thor, refractories 
engineer for Norton Co. in New 
York State, has been reassigned 
to the Midwest. He will service 
accounts in Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota and parts of Illinois. 


Calvin W. Roberts has joined 
the industrial sales department of 
Stauffer Chemical Co. as a field 
salesman and will be located in 
the Philadelphia area. 


Willis M. Lester has been made 
exclusive sales agent to resale 
outlets in the southeastern part 
of New York State, for the stand- 
ard products of Gries Reproducer 
Corp. 


Charles A. Baisch, Jr., has 
been advanced to product man- 
ager for a new line of merchant 
bars and structural shapes at 
West Virginia Works, Connors 
Steel Division, H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc. 


Please send form 3579 to 
Purchasing Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Postmaster ... 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS GIVE 2: TIMES 


THE LIGHT OF ORDINARY FLUORESCENTS 


A 


REGULAR 40-WATT FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS in this manufacturing 
area provide only 21 foot- 
candles of illumination on 
work surfaces. 


NEW SUPER-Hi FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS installed in another 
part of the same 
manufacturing section put 
55 foot-candles of light 
directly on work areas. 


Westinghouse has developed a new Super-Hi fluorescent lamp that gives up to 214 times as much light 
as regular fluorescent lamps . . . and nearly double the light of Hi-Output™ lamps. So now you can 
get much more light without increasing the number of fixtures. That means lower initial cost because 
you have fewer fixtures to buy .. . lower maintenance cost, too, because you have fewer fixtures to 
maintain. These powerful new lamps are ideal for medium and high bay industrial and outdoor lighting. 


v Special cooling chambers maintain proper vapor pressure to give longer life . . . more light. 
v¥ Longer life cathodes add to lamp life. 
v¥ New Chromium-Vanadium plating on lead wires retards end-darkening. 


¥ Smooth slim design gives uninterrupted brightness all around the tube... much lighter weight 
for safe and easy handling. 


v Interchangeable . . . can be used in any fixtures designed for new extra Hi-Output lamps. 


v¥ More reliable starting even in damp weather . . . special silicone coating over exterior surface of 
the lamp prevents collection of moisture. 


All Westinghouse fluorescent lamps have ‘‘Ultralume’’™ phosphors to assure maximum brightness for 
the life of the lamp. There’s one for every industrial, business and home use. Specify Westinghouse on 
every lamp order. Call your local authorized Westinghouse agent or write— Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


YOU CAN BE 


sai"ss. Westinghouse ® FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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(Continued from page 1) 
hower Administration’s major domestic goal (see Washington 
Perspective, p. 4). The Administration economy drive already has 
taken aim on military procurement. Military officials, especially 
those involved in missile development, are moaning because much 
of recent spending increases vanished in higher costs and pay 
boosts, did not increase R & D and hardware production. At any 


rate, government pressures for 


industrial goods are low enough 


to assure continued complete right-of-way to industrial buyers. 


Thus, while there’s considerable weight to conviction that the 
inflation threat can be kept under reasonable control, it’s still 
worth noting danger signals ahead. These are best seen in the 
form of mounting federal budgets. 


Despite strenuous efforts to 


hold down government spending 


now, the 1958 Congressional session established a clear pattern 
of higher federal expenditures and continued high taxes for some 
years ahead. Much of the Congressional program adopted this 
year Opens new avenues for larger scale spending in the future. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland asks: 


“If it wasn’t 


confidence, what was it that triggered the business recovery this 


spring? Although that is not an 


easy question to answer with any 


degree of scientific assurance, it may be suggested that the most 
important single factor was the emergence of a relative degree of 


inventory depletion in a numbe 


r of business lines; the cutbacks 


in production had finally worked off excess stocks in certain 
durable goods lines to the extent that a somewhat reluctant 
re-ordering began to occur in sufficient magnitude to swing the 


business balance. 
7 


Looking ahead: Westinghouse Electric Corp. has announced 
development of ceramic thermoelectric substances which can be 


used for converting heat directly into electricity. 
is silent, uses no moving parts . 


The conversion 
.. the 13th Annual Instrument- 


Automation Conference and Exhibit (Sept. 14-19 in Philadelphia) 
features a special session for P.A.’s: How to Buy Instruments 


and Automatic Controls . 


.. Examples of benefits gleaned from 


Standards and cooperation between standards and purchasing 
will be highlighted at the A.S.A.’s National Standards Con- 


ference in New York Nov. 18-2( 


a, 4. 3). 


R.R.s Expand Piggyback Operation 
To Regain Freight-Hauling Losses 


(Continued from page 1) 
which many industries don’t have, 
is necessary under “plan III” if 
economies are to result. As 
Arthur Lane, traffic manager for 
Charles Pfizer Chemical Co., ex- 
plained: 

“Most of my shipments move 
east to west with very little com- 
ing back. Therefore, if I sent 
loaded trailers west and had to 
bring them back empty, I! 
wouldn't be saving anything. In 
fact, | would probably lose a 
good deal of money. 

“T understand the railroads are 
trying to set up a trailer pool op- 
eration. This could be the cure. 
I could lease the trailer, load it 
and ship it, and then leave it for 
the rails to pick up after it arrives 
and is unloaded at the destination 
point.” 

But for the shipper who does 
have a return load, this piggyback 
scheme offers many benefits. By 
using his own trailers on railroad 
owned flatcars, here are some of 
the savings that result: 

¢ Lower labor costs since no 
driver is needed on the long-haul. 

® No railroad loading and un- 
loading charges. 

¢ Less fuel consumption. 

® No tolls and no registration 
in various states. 

®No_ lodging 
driver. 


expenses for 


September 8, 1958 


e Fewer maintenance costs. 

®Greater payload since no 
State weight laws involved. 

@ No state ton-mile taxes. 

¢ No need to buy large diesel 
long-haul tractors. Small tractors 
for local pick up and delivery 
would suffice. 

The railroads are promoting 
these “selling points” in order to 
make a dent in the private car- 
riage industry which now encom- 
passes 75° of all the trucks in 
this country. 

Many traffic men predict that 
piggyback will prove to be the 
railroads’ salvation. They point 
out that never before have the 
rails battled so hard with one tool 
to “recoup their lost freight.” 

John Hart, traffic manager for 
the National Biscuit Co., points 
out: “The railroads are on the 
rampage of offering the shipper 
more benefits than ever before. 
They are coming out with more 
specialized equipment, — larger 
trailers, damage free cars and the 
like. 

“Those moves, along with sea- 
train, fishyback, and other unique 
transportation methods, is really 
making for changes. In fact, I’ve 
never seen the traffic picture 
change so rapidly in all of my 40 
years in the transportation field. 

“And all of these changes will 
definitely benefit the shipper.” 


DR. SCHRADE F. RADTKE 
He'll direct research for the 


lead and zinc industries 


Lead, Zinc Groups 


Name Dr. Radtke 
Research Head 


New York—Dr. Schrade F. 
Radtke will head the combined 
research program of the Ameri- 
can Zing Institute and the Lead 
Industries Association. Goal of 
the program is broader markets 
and better products. Authoriza- 
tion for the program was made in 
April (P.W., April 21, p. 1). 

The appointee has been direct- 
ing research at Reynolds Metals 
Co. laboratories. 

Specific research projects have 
not yet been assigned. But Dr. 
Radtke expects to probe these 
areas: Metallurgy of both metals, 
new alloys (particularly for zinc 
diecasting), better creep resistance 
for lead, and metallorganics of 
both lead and zinc. “From these 
early explorations we will form 
a program to develop potential 
product applications.” he says. 
Dr. Radtke will make his head- 
quarters at the American Zine 
Institute in New York. 

Research will be contracted 
out to research agencies. Member 
companies, as well as colleges and 
universities, also will participate. 
Information, thus developed, will 
be distributed to interested com- 
panies. The program will be 
financed through assessments on 
the total lead-zine production of 
the 19 supporting producers. 

The concerted effort to build 
new markets for both metals 
comes from the feeling expressed 
by Dr. Radtke that, “although 
the position in traditional uses of 
these metals is solid, it does not 
do justice to their true potential. 
The lead and zine industries must 
keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of new patterns of indus- 


trial and consumer needs and 

usage.” 

U. S. Steel Develops 

High Strength Alloy 
Pittsburgh—U. S. Steel has 


developed an ultra high strength 
alloy sheet steel, Airstecl X-200, 
for use in missiles and rockets. 

The new alloy is air hardened 
material which when cooled in 
air and tempered, develops ten- 
sile strength of about 280,000 
psi. Airsteel is available in billets, 
blooms, bars, plates, and sheets. 
Although developed specifically 
for missile application, it is avail- 
able also for other uses. 
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Economy Line Hits Defense Buying; 
Administration to Cut Spending 


Dilemma Arising on Military Needs Versus Cost; 
Reductions Include All Branches’ Projects 


Unions Seeking 
New Contracts 


New York—The United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers of America have announced 
willingness to forego an auto- 
matic 3.5% wage increase this 
year and next in return for a 
work week reduction from 40 to 
37% hours 


The U. E., an independent 
union not affiliated with the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. federation, made 


the offer to General Electric Co. 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


U.E. opened negotiations last 
week with General Electric on 


employment security issues, the 
same basis on which the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. International Union of 
Electrical Workers had started 
talks with the company previ- 
ously. The Westinghouse con- 
tract talks with the U.E. will 
begin this week. The union esti- 
mated that the 3.5% pay boost 
due under present contracts is 
equivalent to 15¢ an hr. 

Carlsbad, N. M.—The potash 
division of U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal Corp. has resumed produc- 
tion following settlement of a 
32-day machinists strike 

The walkout by two locals of 
the International Association of 
Machinists was settled last week 
when members voted to accept a 
new contract providing 4¢ an 
hour effective Sept. | plus an 
additional 4¢ starting next June. 
The pact will continue until May 
31. 1960. 


Washington — The Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters Union will re- 
ceive a 15¢ an hour wage boost 
in a settlement expected to set a 
pattern for the construction in- 
dustry. The new rate agreement 
reached last week applies to 
minimum scales for 150,000 
workers employed by 26 major 
construction firms affiliated with 
the National Constructors As- 
sociation. Hiring procedures also 
were revised under the agreement 
to block use of illegal closed shop 
hiring practices. 


Two Canadian Railways 
Seek 20% Rate Jump 


Montreal—Canada’s two ma- 
jor railways plan to seek a freight 
rate increase of about 20% in 
order to meet a Conciliation 
Board award and settle their la- 
bor dispute with non-operating 
unions. 

Heads of both the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. and the pub- 
licly owned Canadian National 
Railways declared last week they 
can neither reject nor accept the 
I4¢ hourly wage hike award 
until additional revenues are 
available. The wage boost would 
cost $60 million. 


Expansion Completed 


New York—Air Reduction 
Sales Co. has completed its ex- 
pansion program at its gaseous 
and liquid oxygen production 
facilities in Lorain, Ohio. 


(Continued from page 1) 
for over half the total federal 
budget, stands out as a crucial 
area in the Administration’s new 
drive. But the Administration ts 
in a formidable dilemma trying 
to weigh economic demands 
against military requirements at 
this time. For while the goal is 
to reduce spending, the military 
services are beset by three basic 
pressures pushing expenditures 
up and up: 

Opinion Notes Lagging 

e There’s still the post-Sputnik 
opinion that the U. S. already 
lags behind Russia in military de- 
fense, or at best is losing its lead. 
This fear has been exploited by 
the military to push spending 
plans far higher than they might 
have been set pre-Sputnik. 

e The recent crisis in Lebanon 
and the one now shaping up in 
the Formosa straits are putting 
an extra strain on defense oper- 
ating and maintenance costs, 
Pentagon officials note. 

e The very inflationary trend 
the Administration’s new eco- 
nomic policy is supposed to com- 
bat has hiked unit production 
costs for all the expensive new 
military hardware. Development 
expenses are burgeoning well 
above initial cost estimates for 
major missile and other weapon 
projects. These add new use to 
the planning for the nations de- 
fense. . 

Against this background, few 
if any Washington officials be- 
lieve military expenditures can be 
substantially reduced. Instead, 
the Pentagon's policy line is to 
“contain” the rate of outlays this 
vear and to hold expenditures to 
a “reasonable increase” in fiscal 
1960, which starts next July I. 
This is the only answer, officials 
say. 


Fiscal Outlook Given 


The outlook is this: Fiscal 
1959 defense spending will be 
firmly held to the current estimate 
of around $40.8 billion, com- 
pared to $39-billion last’ year. 
Next year, even under the new 
economy drive, expenditures will 
come close to $42 billion. If the 
new budget restrictions had not 
been clamped down, the prospect 
would have been for annual 
boosts of at least $2 billion annu- 
ally over the next few years. 


Measures Are Reviewed 


To hold spending down to 
these levels, it seems certain that: 

1. New production rates for 
ICBM’s, IRBM’s Bomare and 
NIKE Hercules missiles, and 
other advanced weapons will be 
set well below the military's in- 
itial plans. | 

2. Accelerated procurement o! 
troop-carrier aircraft, proposed 
by the Army and Congress, will 
not be planned. 

3. Construction of additional 
atomic-powered aircraft carriers 
will be delayed if not washed out. 

4. B-52 heavy bomber produc- 
tion will be held to current sched- 
ules rather than expanded as the 
Air Force advocates. 

5. Construction of IRBM- 
armed, A-powered = submarines 
will not be rushed as rapidly as 
the Navy and Congress want. 
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Paper Makers See Price Jump; 
When and How Much Still in Doubt 


Industry Leaders Point to Rising Costs; Boosts 
Most Likely for Products Whose Demand Is Rising 


(Continued from page 1) 
creases on a broad front,” Luke 
said. But he left the door open 
for selective boosts. 

Recent wage increases 
been averaging about 
throughout the industry in addi- 
tion to other contract wage ad- 
justments. 

Ihe spokesman for the pro- 
ducers group noted that demand 
has been picking up “across the 
board” since early May, particu- 
larly on packaging materials. 

“If the economy continues to 
improve and demand for paper 
and paper products goes along 
with it, the industry may seek 
price increases before the end of 


have 
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October,” the spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 
A North Carolina producer 


was less certain. “Nobody knows 
right now whether there will be a 
price increase or not,” declared 
L. M. Murphy of the Dillard 
Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C.., 
“but the mills would certainly 
like to have one.” 

His opinion was that a price 
hike was a good bet sometime in 
the next few months, possibly 
around 5%, if the backlog of 
orders at the mills reaches a level 
where the mill operators think 
they can safely ask for an in- 
crease. 

Ralph Schnitzer, of Magnolia 
Paper Co., Houston, Tex., stated: 
“With any sort of improvement 
in our economy, it’s reasonable 
to suppose there will be some 
minor price revisions upward, but 
not to any great degree.” 

Schnitzer thinks mill operators 
are in a pretty healthy condition 
generally, compared to some 
other segments of the American 
economy, and would not want to 
rush price increases into effect. 
This, he felt, might slow down 
improvement. . 

Another view was expressed 
by T. C. Catlin, vice president 


for manufacturing at the Gilbert 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. He 
said demand for his company’s 
products has been “pretty much 
across the board” and that he is 
anticipating further pickup in the 
fourth quarter. 


As for price hikes, Catlin 
doubted any immediate increases 
would be forthcoming even 


though labor costs were boosted 
in recent contract negotiations. 

Definitely favoring an increase 
and predicting one will be coming 
before the year is out, one large 
New York producer declared: 

“There has been a feeling in 
the industry for some time that 
the price structure for some seg- 
ments which for many years has 
been based upon full seven-day 
continuous utilization of equip- 
ment is somewhat unrealistic in 
a period when temporary over- 
capacity results in something less 
than full utilization.” 


Acetal Resin Available 
In ‘59, Du Pont Says 


Wilmington, Del.—When Du 
Pont’s new Delrin acetal resin be- 
comes available in commercial 
quantities in mid-1959, it will 
carry a truckload quantity price 
tag of 95¢/lb. 

Du Pont said the initial price 
is expected to decline as uses and 
sales volume increase for the new 
plastic material which will be 
manufactured at the company’s 
Washington Works near Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Delrin is a tough white opaque 
plastic credited with high tensile 
strength, high melting tempera- 
ture, dimensional stability, and 
solvent and deformation resist- 
ance. Its combination of mechan- 
ical properties make it especially 
suitable for auto parts, industrial 
machinery, packaging, electrical 
equipment, pipe, and other uses, 
according to Du Pont. 


t 


Truck on Pneumatic Bags Needs 


~ 


* Road 


Monterey, Calif.—The “Arc,” an off-the-road truck which travels 
on pneumatic bags instead of wheels, is in commercial production. 
The Albee Rolligon Co.’s cargo transport, weighing 7,000 Ib., 
floats a seven-ton payload over rocks, up hillsides, through surf, 


and over sand and snow. 


A plastic cab reduces the “Arc” 


weight by 12%. Top speed is 50 


miles an hour, the company reports. 
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Stockpiles Full: 
U.S. Buying Less 


(Continued from page 1) 
the General Services Administra- 
tion to acquire for the stratigic 
stockpile. They are amosite as- 
bestos, small diamond dies, and 
muscovite block and film mica. 
Purchases of these items will be 
continued only until stocks are 
filled with a three-year supply. 

All other materials are at three 
year levels, except for eight items, 
bauxite, chronium, — fluorspar, 
jeweled bearings, chemical grade 
manganese, paladium, selenium, 
silicon carbide which will be 
brought up to the three-year 
level through barter of domestic 
surplus crops overseas. 

This does not mean that other 


government incentive purchase 
programs will not continue in 


effect until their expiration dates, 


which range from the end of 
1958 to the end of 1959. These 


include buys of aluminum, nickel, 
copper, fluorspar mercury, man- 
ganese, and tungsten already con- 
tracted for. However, no new 
contracts will be signed. 


Copper Presses for Aid 

Copper producers also are 
pressing for an emergency pur- 
chase program to take the place 
of the 150,000-ton — stockpile 
that the House refused to author- 
ize as part of Interior Depart- 
ment’s proposed - stabilization 
legislation which was defeated in 
the closing days of Congress. 
But chances are held slim tor any 
such move on the part of the gov- 
ernment, at least until after inter- 
national copper production and 
export controls are discussed at 
a United Nations Commodity 
Commission meeting in London 
this month. 

O.C.D.M., whose official name 
was changed from Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization 
last month, also announced it will 
upgrade stocks on hand of the 
following materials: oxygen-tree 
copper, ferromolybdenum, — fer- 
rovanadium, molybdic oxide, and 
tungsten carbide powder. 


W.E. Repeats Ban 
On Holiday Gifts 


New York—Western Electric 
Co., purchasing and traffic divi- 
sion is reaffirming its no-business- 
gift policy in no uncertain terms. 

The company began mailing 
letters to over 33,000 suppliers 
and some 3,500 carriers last 
week stating its strong feelings 
on the subject. The letters, spell- 
ing out the company’s established 
policy, stated in part: 

“That we make every effort to 
obtain adequate competition, 
that we award our business on the 
basis of merit without favoritism, 
and that we feel the long range 
business health of our suppliers is 
an essential element in assuring 
adequate sources of supply for the 
long pull. 

“To fulfill these policies 
Western Electric has for some 
time adhered to a policy which 
prohibits Western Electric em- 
ployees from accepting _ gifts 
from business associates, regard- 
less of their value.” 

Compiling the mailing list of 
over 50,000 names and addresses 
was a complicated job handled by 
electronic equipment at W.E.’s 
New York purchasing location. 
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Consumers Reduce Installment Credit 
For Sixth Straight Month, F.R.B. Reports 


Washington—Consumers cut their installment credit for the sixth 
straight month in July. According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
cutstanding installment credit fell $32 million during the month after 


adjusting for seasonal fluctuations. 


The decline, however, was the smallest one recorded over the 
past 6 months, well below the $127 million slash reported in June. 

It again was entirely due to drop in auto loans—reflecting the fact 
that consumers were paying back old auto loans at a more rapid 
clip than they were taking on new auto debt. 

Total consumer credit (installment plus non-installment credit), 
however, inched up reflecting sizeable boosts in charge accounts and 
service credit. Details are given in the table below. 


Consumer Credit 
(Millions of Dollars) 


July 31 
Type of Credit 1958 
Installment Credit, Total 33,133 


Automobile Paper.. 14,673 
Other Consumer 
Goods, Paper 8,220 
Repair and Modern- 
ization Loans... 1,952 
Personal Loans 8,288 
Noninstallment Credit, 
eee 9.893 
Single-Payment 
SE Ci viwan es 3,531 
Charge Accounts 3,901 
Service Credit ..... 2.461 
Total Consumer 
DE 5 5-445 eee 43.026 


Change During 


July 

Sea. Yr. Ended 

Unadj. Adj. July 31,°58 
+79 —32 165 
— 18 — 123 —656 
17 24 31 
+10 0 31 
70 67 759 
175 54 193 
114 S 125 
48 1.33 15 
13 29 53 
96 99 358 


P.A.’s Suggest More New Products, 
Give Their Ideas in P.W. Survey 


Speak Out in Terms of Own Special Needs; 
Interest in Other Materials Expressed by Some 


(Continued from page 1) 
angle-head grinder that turns 
faster than 5,000 r.p.m. and will 
hold a depressed center grind- 
ing Wheel. It is to be used in 
putting bright electrical contact 
surfaces on anode pins.” 

The survey also points up the 
purchasing agent’s concern with 
cost cutting. There is much em- 
phasis on products that provide 
short cuts in manufacturing. Here 
are some samples: 

“In our production we drill 
and tap many grey iron castings. 
The tapped holes are then sealed 
with pipe plugs. I would like to 
see a countersunk pressure pipe 
plug made with a thread-cutting 
feature. It would eliminate the 
tapping operation.” 

There’s room for cost cutting in 
another area says one purchas- 
ing agent. “We need a practical 
way of making molds for short- 
run production of plastic parts. 
Machining the molds from steel 
is too expensive.” 

Still another P.A. is on the 
lookout for a new _ highspeed 
process for brazing high-tempera- 
ture honeycomb sandwich-type 
material. As of now, the process 
involves much hand work and is 
subject to a high rate of rejec- 
tions. 

Statistically, 63% of the sur- 
vey’s respondents felt the need 
for new products. The rest ex- 
pressed an interest in new mate- 
rials. 

Of the latter, high-temperature 
resisitant materials loom as a big 
problem for many _ purchasing 
agents. These were some of the 
requests: coaxial cable for 750F. 


and higher, cheaper steels and re- 
fractories capable of withstanding 
higher temperatures and more 
abrasion, plastic suitable for ex- 
trusion that will take 200F. 
without distorting during mold- 
ing, gasketing material that will 
withstand a temperature range of 
—150 to 900F. intermittently, 
plastic for use at very-high tem- 
peratures. 

Other materials being sought 
includes a coating for aluminum 
that would withstand corrosion 
caused by both alkalis and acids, 
sintered steel strong enough to be 
used for gears in automotive 
transmissions, an aluminum alloy 
bought directly from the mill that 
needs no further surface treat- 
ment to be “truly stain resistant.” 

One respondent took issue with 
the way many new products are 
presented. He would like to see 
some of the new materials—pre- 
cious metal alloys, refractory 
metals, teflon-coated wire, ce- 
ramic-coated wire, plastics—of- 
fered in kit form. The kit would 
contain a variety of shapes and 
sizes all in relatively small quan- 
tities. Such kits would simplify 


evaluation of the materials’ 
suitability for his companys 
products. 


Two-Year Plan Finished 


Latrobe, Pa.—Vulcan Mold & 
Iron Co. has completed a two- 
year expansion program at its 
Lansing, Ill., and Latrobe, Pa., 
plants. Production has been 
raised by 40,000 tons to a total 
of 185,000 tons a year. 
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—PLUS 


THIS NEW 


CURVE 
CUTS COSTS 


EXCLUSIVE IN DoALL SAFETY CENTER DRILLS 


eliminated 


Here’s why costs take a tumble with these new DoALL Center Drills: 


Radial Type—This new precision-ground curve now eliminates the old fatigue 


point found in standard drills—the familiar sharp notch where the 60° angle 
meets the drill portion. This new radius angle provides greater strength and 
gives tip clearance to the drill portion. This provides the ultimate in minimiz- 
ing breakage. Corners are automatically deburred. It also reduces friction 
between lathe center and work... provides a larger oil reservoir. Center grind- 
ing is eliminated on hardened parts. Lapping is fast and easy. 


Heavy-Duty Type—Cuts an entirely new type of burr-free center. An 82° 
ground top angle forms a cutback edge. There is a slight radius where the 
60° angle meets the drill portion—no sharp notches! Provides a larger bearing 
surface for heavier parts as compared to the radial type. 


Think of it! These longer-lasting, faster-cutting DoALL Safety Center Drills 
cost no more than the old plain type—and actually cost 10% to 15% less than 
ordinary bell types. 

That’s why more and more alert men have changed to DoALL. Try it—and see 
the difference! 


If it’s a DoALL 
Tool & It's op quality... 
Die Steel it's rigidly labo- 
ratory-inspected 
and it saves you 
money through 
low-cost, nation- 


Grinding 
Wheels 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 


~ 
S. 


Reach for 
Your DoALL ; wide distribution. 
a THE D6BLL comPANY hoe, a 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
CT-38 
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Only DoALL offers 


ALL these features: 


Less drill breakage 
No fatigue point 
Greater drill strength 


Higher cutting efficiency 


Resharpenable 


Perfect work centering 


still more 
cost-cutting 


opportunities: 


Deburring eliminated 
Center grinding eliminated 


Lathe-center damage 


Radial Type 
Drilled Hole 


Heavy-Duty Type 
Drilled Hole 
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In huge prime movers...in small turbine auxiliaries | 


Its performance and name are the same 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oils —for closed hydraulic 
systems 


Shell Alvania Grease —multi-purpose 
industrial grease 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty 
diesel engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting 
oils for high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Oils—for extreme pres- 
sure industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed 
quenching with maximum stability 


SHELL TURBO OIL 
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around the world 


(a and turbine-users’ reports 
prove that Shell Turbo Oil is outstanding in oxidation 
stability and rust protection. In addition, this oil 

now has special properties to insure adequate 
lubrication of the highly loaded gears in ship 
propulsion and industrial applications. 


Wherever your turbine equipment is installed, 
make Shell Turbo® Oil your standard recommendation. 
Shell Turbo Oil is now available to your customers in 
most foreign countries, and with it, you can be sure 
your equipment will give them the same performance 
that your domestic customers enjoy. 


For more complete information on Shell Turbo Oil, 
write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, New York, or 100 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 6, California. 
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